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CHILBERG  BROS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Grroceries 

and  keep  constantly  on  liand 

OREGON      CITY      FLOUR,      CORN 

MEAL,    RYE    MEAL,    RICE, 

BUCKWHEAT    FI/)UR 

AND      PEED. 

Also,  a  well   seUcted    Stock  of 

CHOCKKKY,  OLSSWAHE   k  TABLE  CUTLERY 
whlcli  they  hope  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  other 
house  in  Seattle. 

FRONT  STREET,  SBATTLB. 

W.    H.   PUMPHREY, 

BOOKSELLER    AND 

STATIONER, 

MILL  ST.,  SEATTLE,  W.  T. 


Seattle 


Wash.  T. 


AGENT   VOR   THE 

DECKER  BROS.  AND  EMERSON 

I»  I  A  IV  O  S  , 

AND  THE 

MASOX  AXD   HAMLIN 
o  R-  G  A.  :n^  s. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  and  INSTALL- 
MENT PLAN. 


THE   ABOVE    STOCK    WILL  BE    SOLD    AT 
COST     I'RICK. 

WADDELL  &  MILES 

DEALEilS  IN 

STOVES,    RANGES 

AND 

HARDWARE, 


HALL  &  PAULSON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  &  DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE 

BEDDING,  CARPETS, 

AND  OIL  CLOTHS. 

SALESROOM  ON  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  SEATTLE. 
STEAM     FACTOUT: 

Fout  of  Commercial  Street,  near  the  Seattle  and 
Waila  Waila  Railroad. 


R.    C.    GRAVES, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FURNITURE 

FEONT  ST.,  SEATTLE,  W.  T. 


Juat  received  a  Fine  Assortment  of 


BED-ROOM   SETS, 


EXTENSION   TAliLES, 


r»xj]vii»s ;  A.Tvr>   r»ir»K 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 


MASUFACTIIEIIS  OF 

TiD,  SieeMroii  ani  Copper  Ware, 

MILL     STREET, 
Foot  of  Commercial  Seattle,  W.  T. 

eP"  AGENTS  for   the   Celebrated   SUPERIOR 
Stoves. 


CHAIRS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  &C. 

Also  keeps  a  fine  stock  of 

PICTURES, 

PICTURE    FRAMES, 

MOULDINGS,    Etc. 

H?"  Give  me  a  call  and  satisfy  yourselves 
as  to  prices. 
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HOFF    &    l^ALD, 


J.         4 


MECHANICS' 
TOOLS, 

Our  Specialty. 

House   and    Ship 

Carpenters, 

Caulkers, 

Millwriglits 

Blacksmiths, 

and 

Machinists' 

rpools.  Implements. 

SAWS  of  every  description  on  hand  and    furnished  to  order.     All  kinds 
of  MACHINERY  furnished  on  liberal  terms.     Correspondence  solicited. 


EUEOPEAN    DEAFTS. 


Loffirers'' 


P.  0.  Box  52. 


W^ustboff  &  ^Wald, 

Front  Street,  Seattle,  W.   T. 


W.  H.  ■White,  L.  B.  Nash. 

Prosecuting  Att'y  3d  Jud.  Dtst. 

WHITE  &  NASH, 

1.  j!L,  "w  ir  ]^  xt,  s  5 

SEATTLE,     W.     T. 


J     IB      '^'l*  X'liT'mT  •  ■«»• 


Drafts  Issued  at  the  lowest  rates  on 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, France,  Norwaj  and  Sweden. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

ANDREW  CHILBBRG,  Agent. 

Seattle,  W.  T. 

L.   P.  SMITH   &   SON, 

WATCHMAKERS  &  JEWELLERS 

Front  Street,  Opposite    Brewei-y, 

Dealers  In 

Watclies,  Clocks,  Jewelry 

AND 

Jobbing  and  repairing  of  all  kinds 
in  our  line  executed  promptly  and  in 
the  best  manner.  [Seattle,  W.  T. 


S.  p.  ANDBEWSi 


G.  W.  Ward. 


,E¥S&CO. 


New  Produce  Store! 

H.  A.  Bigelow  &  Co. 

Commission    Mercliants, 

General   Produce 

and   Provisions 

Yesler's  Wharf,  Seattle,  W.  T. 


^U 


We  are  prepared  to  receive  consign- 
ments, and  will  give  prompt  atlention 
to  orders  in  our  line  of  trade  from  all 
parts  of  the  Sound. 

H.  A.  BIGBLOW  &  CO. 


W  r_y(:^nc^^ 


Front  Street,   Seattle,     W.   T. 


W^ 


Tiiware, 


Seattle,  W.  T. 


la  prepared  to  do   all    kinds   of 

Steamboat,  Mill  and  Logging 
Camp  Work  in  Iron,  Bra.'s,  Steel 
or  other  metals. 


All  kinds  of  Blacksmith  work  done 
to  order. 


MEDALION  RANGE 

Always  on  hand.    A  large  assortment  of 

Cookiiis.Parlor^Box&Heatii  Stoves 

Of  various  patterns,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
Koods  pcrtaininc  to  llie  business. 
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WASHINGTON    INDUSTRIAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
The  seventh  annual  exposition  of  the 
Washington  Industrial  Association  will 
be  held  at  its  grounds  near  Olympia, 
(•ommeneing  October  8th,  and  continu- 
ing the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 
The  premium  list,  which  is  already 
published,  is  a  good  one,  and  as  full  as 
can  be  expected.  We  give  below  a  few 
of  the  leading  premiums  : 

Best  3  acres  Winter  wheat $25  00 

'<         "         Spring     " 15  00 

"         <'        Oats 10  00 

"         '<         Rye 10  00 

"         "         Barley  5  00 

Best  sack   home    manufactured 

flour 2  00 

For  best  bushel  of  early  jwtatoes, 

size,  shape  and  quality C  00 

Same  quantity  etc.,  of  late 6  00 

2d  best Dip. 

Best  exhibit  of  various  varieties 
potatoes,  0  each,  size,  shape 

and  quality $5  00 

2d  I)est Dip. 

Best  half  bushel  of  onions 5  00 

Best  10  lbs  cheese 2  00 

Best  10  lbs  old  butter 1   00 

Best  sample  honey,  in  comb. ...     1  00 

Best  sample  beeswax Dip. 

Best  Pot  plants 5  00 

2(1  best 2  60 

Finest  single 1   00 

Best  cut  flowers o  00 

Second  best « 2  50 

Best  Boquet 1  00 

Everlastings 1  00 

Natural  grasses 1   00 

Second  best  of  each...... Dip_ 

For  best  American  horse. . . . ....  10  00 

"         "     blood  mare  and  foal..  10  00 

"         "     yearling  colt 5  00 

"         <'     three  year  old  colt...     7  00 
"         '•     pair  three   year   old 

colts 10  00 

"         "     span  draft  horses......   10  00 

"         <'        '<        mules 10  00 

Best  short  horned  bull 10  00 

"         "         "         cow. 10  00 


'•     Devon  bull  or  heifer 10  00 

"     Ayrshire  or  Jersey  bull  or 

heifer 10  00 

"     Fat  ox  3  years  old  or  over.     5  00 

"     Milch  cow,  any  breed 5  00 

Best   buck   or  ewe,   Angora   or 

other  breeds ,.     5  00 

Best  boar  of  eitherBerkshire,  Es- 

se.k,  Chester  or  China 5  00 

'<  .sow  of  either  above  breeds  5  00 
"  litter  pigs,  any  breed  or  age  5  00 
The  extra  premiums  offered  by  Mr. 
James  Vick  for  floral  displays,  will 
again  be  announced  by  the  managers. 
His  premiums  are  to  amateurs  only, 
and  consist  of  1st  cut  flowers,  $20;  2d 
do.,  $10;  3d  do.,  *5;  4th  do.,  floral 
chormo;  for  best  ornamental  work,  $5. 
Persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory 
should  at  once  begin  making  selections 
for  this  exposition,  and  all  should  unite 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  fair  a  credit 
to  our  Territory.  Even  the  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  exhibit  some- 
thing—a pair  of  I'ancy  f'owls,  or  a  fine 
animal,  or  fine  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
articles  of  their  own  handiwork. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Tlie  following  meteorological  data, 
showing  the  temperature  at  the  head 
of  the  Sound  for  four  3'ears  from  ob- 
servations taken  at  Steilacoom,  is 
copied  from,  the  Steilacoom  Express: 
January,  38.1;  February ,40. 7;  Mch., 
41.8;  April,  4&.6;  May,  56.5;  June,  61.1; 
j  July,  64.9;  August,  64;  September,  56.- 
j9;  October,  52.0;  November,  46.2; 
I  December,  38,3. 

New  York  is  10  degrees  warmer  in 
;  summer  and  8  degrees  colder  in  win- 
ter than  Steilacoom.  Norfolk  is  14  de- 
'grees  warmer  is  summer  and  but  one 
'  wai'nVer  in  winter.  Quebec  is  7  de- 
■grees' warmer  in  summer  and  37  colder 
j  in  winter.  . 

<  The  temperature  of  Steilacoom  iears 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  London, 
[as  appears  from  the  following: 

January — Steilacoom,  38;  London,  37 
February — Steilacoom.  40;   London, 
40. 


March — Steilacoom,  42;  London,  42. 
April — Steilacoom,  48;    London,  46. 
May — Steilacoom,  55;  London,  53. 
June — Steilacoom,  60;  London,  58. 
July — Steilacoom,  64;  London,  62. 
August — Steilacoom,  63;  London,  02. 
September^ — Steilacoom,  57;  London, 


57. 


45. 


October — Steilacoom,  52;  London,  52. 

November — Steilacoom,  45;  London, 
J. 

Decembei" — Steilacoom,  39;  London, 
44. 

During  the  year — Steilacoom,  50; 
London,  49. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  but 
two  distinctly  marked  seasons  on  Pu- 
get  Sound,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The 
rainy  season  begins  about  the  first  of 
November  and  may  be  said  to  continue 
till. May,  though  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  it  rains  constantly.  The 
mornings,  evenings  and  nights  of  sum- 
mer are  always  cool  here,  and  thfe  days 
are  never  uncomfortably  warm.  In 
winter  we  have  no  severe  cold,  and 
Puget  Sound  is  never  frozen  over. 
While  New  York  is  six  degrees  farther 
south  than  this  place,  we  have  neither 
the  bitter  frosts  nor  burning  heat  of 
the  former  place. 


W.  F.  Fisher,  of  Calistoga,  is  happy. 
He  has  struck  a  bonanza,  not  in  silver 
lodes,  but  in  water.  Fearing  that  the 
springs  where  he  intended  to  get  his 
supply  would  be  inadequate,  he  put 
men  to  work  running  a  tunnel  in  the 
mountain.  Last  week,  when  they  had 
got  in  seventy  feet,  all  of  a  sudden  a 
stream  of  water  as  big  as  a  man's  leg 
burst  forth  and  knocked  one  of  the 
men  down,  and  came  rushing  out  of  the 
i  tunnel  at  a  fearful  rate,  the  water  an<l 
workmen   both. — [Sac.   llecord  Union. 


The  Olympia  Courier  says:  "Since 
withdrawing  from  bis  co-partnership, 
A.  J.  Burr  ia  paying  not  unfrequent 
visits  to  his  flourishing  cranberry 
patch.     There's    millions    in  it.'' 
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KING     COUNTY    INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Last  month  a  movement  was  made 
towards  organizing  a  county  agricul- 
tural society,  by  sending  through  the 


mails  a  printed  call  for  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Seattle  May  5th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eifecting  an  organization  as 
stated  above,  the  call  being  signed  by 
many  leading  farmers  from  different 
parts  of  the  county.  On  the  day  set 
for  the  meeting  a  sufficient  number 
of  farmers  were  present  to  organize, 
but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  meeting  was  postj>oned  until  Sat- 
urday, May  12th,  at  which  time  a  large 
number  of  persons,  representing  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county, 
met.  Meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Lawton  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  after  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing were  stated,  and  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  similar  previous  organiza- 
tions in  the  county  discussed,  the  or- 
ganization was  effected  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  : 

President,  C.  W.  Lawton;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Julius  Horton  ;  Secretary,  B.  L. 
Northup ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Tib- 
betts ;  Directors,  L.  McRedmond,  R. 
Stearns,  Wm.  Goldmeyer,  F.  McNatt, 
Louis  McMillan,  C.  Clymer,  Martin- 
Monohon,  J.  W.  DeMott,  and  Wm. 
Pickering.  The  officers  of  the  Associ- 
ation are  also  directors. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws, 
after  which  the  Association  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  Saturday,  May  25th,  at 
one  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  and  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
fair  about  the  first  of  October  next.  A 
letter  from  Hon.  Wm.  Pickering,  con- 
taining words  of  cheer  and  of  advice, 
and  also  resigning  his  position  as  di- 
rector, on  account  of  an  expected  visit 
to  the  Eastern  States,  was  read,  and 
the  resignation  being  accepted,  Wm. 
Dennis  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
again  Saturday,  June  9th,  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  meeting  will  probably  be 
held  in  Yesler's  hall. 


The  Olympia  Courier  says:  "It  is 
remarked  that  our  town  fruit  trees, 
while  in  blossom,  have  been  visited  by 
the  smallest  number  of  honey  bees 
ever  known  before.  What  is  the 
reason?" 

In  Seattle  the  bees  were  constantly 
busy  on  the  fruit  trees  so  long  as  the 
bloom  lasted,  and  the  honey  made  dur- 
ing that  time  was  of  fair  quality;  we 
removed  four  or  five  pounds  to  test  it. 


PUBLIC  SWINDLES. 

It  sometimes  occurs  where  there  is 
public  printing  to  let,  and  there  are 
two  or  more  competing  newspapers  for 
the  same,  that  the  publishers  combine, 
and  instead  of  putting  in  fair  and  hon- 
est bids,  agree  upon  their  terms,  the 
one  taking  the  printing  at  an  outrage- 
ous price,  and  the  others  pocketing  a 
consideration  for  his  share  in  the 
thieving  game. 

Such  was  the  case  with  our  county 
printing  in  1875,  when  the  Intelligencer 
took  the  printing  and  divided  the  plun- 
der with  another  paper  for  aiding  and 
abetting  the  swindle.  In  the  year  1876 
the  Intelligencer  agreed  to  do  the 
county  printing  free,  and  by  outwit- 
ting the  Count}'  Commissioners,  secur- 
ed a  good  figure  for  the  same.  But 
the  greatest  outrage  was  perpetrated 
upon  tlie  county  this  year.  For  coun- 
ty printing  the  Intelligencer  bid  $1  50 
per  square,  and  tlie  Dispatch  $1  75. 
The  printed  rates  ot  the  Dispatch  are 
$1  00  per  square  flrst  insertion,  50  cts. 
each  subsequent  insertion.  Why  this 
advance  on  the  rates  charged  transient 
advertisers,  but  to  allow  the  Intelli- 
gencer to  bag  the  plunder?  But  this 
may  not  be  so  bad,  as  the  usual  price 
paid  for  county  printing  is  from  50  cts. 
to  $1  50;  the  outrage  referred  to  is  the 
charging  of  $1  50  for  each  description 
in  publishing  the  delinquent  tax  list. 
The  rate  established  by  law  for  this 
class  of  printing  in  Nebraska  used  to 
be  10  cents  per  description,  and  in 
Iowa  20  cents  per  description.  Our  ob- 
ject in  In-inging  these  things  before  the 
people  of  this  county,  is  to  let  them 
know  the  utter  lack  of  principle  in  the 
men  who  control  our  newspapers,  that 
they  may  always  be  prepared  to  defeat 
such  swindles. 


This  number  completes  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Rural.  We  had  designed 
giving  twelve  numbers  to  the  volume; 
and  have  made  out  receipts  according- 
ly ;  therefore  those  holding  receipts 
for  $1.50  are  entitled  to  two  volumes, 
instead  of  one.  Our  patrons  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Rural  is  pay- 
ing a  fair  profit  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.  We  ask  our  readers  to  con- 
tribute such  articles  as  may  be  of  gen- 
eral interest,  thus  aiding  us  in  making 
the  Rural  the  very  best  farm  journal 
for  the  north-Pacific  coast. 
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NATIVE  GRASSES,  ETC. 
In  the  February  number  of  the  Ru- 
ral we  referred  to  some  valuable 
grasses  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  John 
Bennett,  of  Whatcom.  A  reader  of 
the  Rural  wrote  to  Mr.  Bennett  con- 
cerning these  grasses,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply  we  are  permitted  to 
publish.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
number  Mr.  Bennett  among  the  reg- 
ular correspondents  of  the  Rural: 
'•  I  received  your  letter  last  week 
making  some  inquiry  about  the  Ben- 
nett rye-grass,  and  other  fine  grasses 
that  I  have  in  my  possession.  I  only 
grow  these  fine  grasses  for  my  own 
amusement,  until  the  public  finds  out 
something  about  the  good  qualities 
of  them.  I  have  none  of  the  seed  for 
.sale,  and  only  grow  a  small  patch  of 
the  different  sorts.  The  Beunet  rye- 
grass is  the  best  quality  of  any  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  either  Europe  or 
America.  If  I  had  never  done  anything 
else  in  my  life  than  to  bring  the  Ben- 
nett rye-grass  into  notice,  I  have  done 
enough  for  the  civilized  world. 

''  I  have  discovered  a  great  many  | 
rare  trees  and  plants  of  great  beauty 
and  value  from  the  Cascade  mount- 
ains; jjlums,  cherries,  goose-bei*ries, 
apples,  and  one  peach — the  peach  is 
always  the  last  week  in  August  or  the 
first  week  in  September.  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  a  peach  on  Puget  Sound 
for  the  next  fifty  years  to  come,  that 
will  surpass  this  one  that  I  have. 
This  fall  I  will  send  you  a  little  seed 
of  some  of  the  grasses  that  I  have. 
"  Please  be  kind  enough  to  send  me 
that  copy  of  the  North-Pacific  Ru- 
ral where  you  saw  my  name  mention, 
ed." 


river,   and    eighteen    miles    from   the 
Sound.     The   land   in  the   bottom  is  a 
rich,   black  loam,  on  a  clay  subsoil, 
with  enough  sand  intermixed  to  render 
it  warm   and   friable,   and   is  covered 
with  alder,  soft  and   vine  maple,  wild 
cherry,  and  occasionally  a  spruce.    The 
upland,  with  the  exception  of  the  open- 
ing.s,  which  are  gravelly,  is  a  deep,  rich, 
yellow  loam  ;  the  growth  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  bottoms,  with  the  addition 
of  fir  and  cedar,  some  of  which  gi-ow  to 
an  immense  size.     Great    numbers    of 
elk   frequent  this  country  both  winter 
and  summer.     This  is  one  of  the  best 
dairy  districts  that  is  vacant  west  of 
the     Cascades.     There    is   a    German 
settlement  about  ten  miles  below  on  the 
main  Satsop  ;  they  have  a  road  opened 
to  Skookum  Bay,  which  passes  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  lands  described. 
The  openings  referred  to  are  a  chain^ 
of  openings  extending  from  the  Satsop 
to  Skookum  Bay.     There  is  good  stock 
range  on  them,  but  they  are  unfit  for 
cultivation,  being  too  dry  and  gravelly. 
In  settling  as  far  back  as  this  it  would 
be  desirable    for  ten  or  fifteen  families 
to  settle  in  a  body  as  it  would  be  ea«ier 
to  make  roads  and  build  houses,  and  be 
of  mutual  assistance   in  many   ways. 
There  are  other   locations  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  are  desirable,  but  none  con- 
taining so  large  an  extent   of  good  va- 
cant land;  parties  desirous  ot  locating 
and  wishing  further  information  in  re- 
gard to  climate,  crops,  or  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country,  can   address   the 
undersigned  at  Olympia,  W.   T. 
Lewis.  W.  Shelton. 


HOMES  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.       ' 
Mason  County,  W.  T.,  May  18,  1877.  | 
Editor  Rural  :  i 

Dear  Sir  ■ —  I  would  like  to  use  j-our 
paper  as  a  medium  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  immigrants  that  are  com- 
ing into  our  Territory,  and  who  wish 
to  locate  permanently  as  farmers. 
This  class  of  settlers  can  find  good 
land  in  this  county  by  going  back  from 
live  to  twent}'  miles,  and  have  splendid 
roads. 

In  this  article  I  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  a  tract  of  land  principally 
in  township  20,  ranges  6  and  7  west, 
arid  situated  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Satsop,    a    tributary  of  the    Chohalis  i 


GOOD  HOMES  ON  THE  SNOHO- 
MISH. 

Snoqualmie  River,  May  17,  1877. 
Editok  Rural  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  saw  a  request  in  the 
May  No.  of  the  Rural  wishing  the 
settlers  to  help  3'ou  in  getting  good 
locations  for  immigrants.  There  are 
several  good  claims  on  this  river  with 
a  river  front,  and  any  amount  of  good 
bottom  land  a  little  back  from  the  riv- 
er, which  is  very  easy  to  clear,  with 
but  very  little  heavy  timber  on  it. 
There  is  a  large  marsh  on  this  river; 
it  is  six  miles  long  and  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  miles  wide.  I  think 
that  a  ranch  can  be  opened  on  it  much 
cheaper  and  quicker  than  in  the  brush, 
assail  that  would  be  required  is  to  drain 
it,  then    burn  off  the   small  brush   and 


grass.  I  am  twelve  miles  from  Sno- 
homish city  which  is  my  post  oftico 
address.  Any  one  coming  up  hero 
should  come  to  the  city,  and  from 
there  by  canoe  or  trail. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Rural,  it  is  a  paper  that  we  have 
needed  very  much. 

Yours    Respectfully, 

Lucius    Day. 
Snohomish  City,  W.  T. 


DRYING    FLOWERS    IN    SAND. 
The  Floral  Cabinet  says:     There  are 
many  of  our  brilliant   fiower.f!,  such   as 
dahlias,    pansies,    pinks,     geraniums, 
sweet  Williams,   carnations,   gladiolus, 
which  may    be   preserved    for  years. 
White  flowers  will  not  answer  well  for 
this  purpose;  nor  any  succulent  plant, 
as  hyacinths  or    cactus.     Take   deep 
dishes,  or  those  of  sufficient  depth    to 
allow   flowers   to   be  covered  an   inch 
deep  with  sand;  get  the  common  white 
sand,  such  as  is  used  for  scouring  pur- 
poses, cover   the   bottom   of  the   dish 
with  a  layer  about  half  an  Inch   deep, 
and  then  lay  in  the  flowers,  with  their 
stems  downward,  holding  them  firmly 
in  place  while  you  sprinkle  more  sand 
over  them,  until  all  places  between  the 
petals  are  filled  and   the  flowers  are 
out  of  sight.     A  broad  dish  will  accom- 
modate quite   a   large   number;   allow 
sufficient  sand  between.     Set  the   dish 
in  a  dry  warm  place,  whe-^e   they  will 
dry  gradually,    and  at   the   end  of  a 
week  pour  off  the   sand   and   examine 
them,  if  there  is  any   moisture  in    the 
sand  it  must  be  dried  out  before  using 
again,  or  fresh   sand  may  be  poured 
over  them,  the  same  as  before.     Some 
flowers  will  require  weeks  to  dry,  while 
others  will  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
put  away  in  a  week  or  ten   days.     By 
this  simple  process  flowers,  ferns,  etc., 
are  preserved  in  there  proper  shape,  as 
well  as  in  their  natural  color,  which   is 
far  better  than  to  press  them  in  books. 
When  arranged  in  groups  and  mounted 
on  cards,   or   in   little   straw   baskets, 
they  may  be   placed  in   frames   under 

glass. 

<  II  ^  I  > ■ — - 

The  London  Gardener  says  that  the 
best  pears  now  purchasable  in  the  Lon- 
don market  are  the  Easter  Beurre  sent 
all  the  way  from  'California.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  both  on  account  of  the 
importation  and  quality.  We  have 
never  raised  one  pear  of  this  variety 
that  was  fit  to  eat,  say.s  the  German- 
town  Telegraph. 
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ASHES  FOB 
TREES. 
Having  some  young  apple  and  crab 
trees  set  out  last  spring  on  new  stubble 
and  broken  ground,  I  mulched  them 
with  weeds  and  other  rubbish  of  simi- 
lar kinds,  for  about  two  feet  all  around 
each  tree,  soon  as  leaves  began  to  fall. 
I  put  around  each  tree  after  taking 
away  the  mulching,  a  good  allowance 
of  good  fresh  ashes,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  ashes  touch  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  That  I  spread  about  two  feet 
round.  Soon  as  spring  came  on  in 
earnest,  I  scraped  away  with  hoe  most 
of  the  ashes  and  forked  around  the 
trees.  Some  trees  I  did  not  put  ashes 
to,  but  left  the  mulching  all  winter. 
Those  trees  around  which  I  put  the  j 
ashes,  have  come  out  in  fine  style. 
Put  forth  blossoms  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  those  trees  without  the  ashes, 
and  look  kinder  and  more  healthy. 
During  last  summer  and  all  through 
the  fall  I  kept  watering  the  trees  with 
house  slops  and  soapsuds  from  the 
washing-tub  when  cold.  I  had  not 
enough  slops  to  water  all  the  trees  at 
the  same  time,  so  took  them  in  rota- 
tion and  in  order,  so  that  each  tree 
got  the  same  allowance,  and  the  trees 
seem  much  benefitted  by  it.  One  tree, 
( apple, )  near  the  back  door,  got  more 
slops  than  came  to  its  share,  and  it  has 
grown  more,  is  thicker,  in  the  stand- 
ard, and  far  the  greatest  blossom  on  it. 
In  England,  common  coal  ashes  sell  for 
live  shillings  per  load;  wood  ashes  are 
not  to  be  got  there.  Lime  is  used  in- 
stead, and  a  great  deal  of  agricultural 
salt  on  gravelly  or  .sandy  land. — [Fruit 
Recorder. 

ACCOUNTS  WITH  THE  COWS. 

The  author  of  Ogden  Farm  Papers 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,    says. 

We  are  just  commencing  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  weight  of  milk  given 
every  morning  and  evening  by  each 
cow.  A  printed  blank  for  each  week 
is  tacked  against  the  »wall,  and  a  lead 
pencil  hangs  near  it.  As  each  cow  is 
milked,  the  pail  is  hung  on  an  ordi- 
nary spring  scale.  The  pails  being  of 
uniform  weight,  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
record  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  prac. 
tical  purposes.  At  the  end  of  each 
week,  the  total  yield  for  each  cow  is 
footed  up  and  divided  by  seven  for  the 
daily  average.  The  total  weekly  yield 
of  the  whole  herd  is  recorded. 


The  utility  of  such  a  record,  espe- 
cially if  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  will  be  great.  It  will  show:  1. 
The  performance  of  each  animal  in 
the  different  conditions,  and  especially 
the  degree  in  which  she  holds  her 
milk  towards  calving  time.  2.  The 
relation  that  the  progeny  bears  in  its 
milking  qualities  to  the  dam.  3.  The 
milk  producing  qualities  of  the  prog- 
eny of  certain  bulls.  4.  The  effect 
of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  dif- 
ferent systems  of  feeding,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  5.  By  comparing 
the  weekly  yield  of  milk  with  the 
weekly  production  of  butter,  the  effect 
of  feeding  can  be  determined  in  re. 
gard  to  the  latter. 

The  practical  results  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  will  be  valuable. 
We  shall  know  which  animal  to  sell, 
and  which  to  keep;  which  bull  to 
breed  from;  which  families  to  depend 
on  for  the  final  herd,  and  what  meth- 
ods of  feeding  it  is  best  to  pursue  in 
winter  and  summer,  this  will  be  es- 
pecially valuable  in  showing  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  soiling  and  steam_ 
ing,  as  compared  with  dry  feeding 
and  pasturing,  and  relative  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  bran,    &c. 

PACKING    BUTTER. 

Recently  Mr.  Charles  II.  White,  of 
White  Station,  Michigan,  sliowed  us, 
says  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  a  method 
for  keeping  butter  sweet  for  long  pe- 
riods wliich  seemed  to  us  to_be  excel- 
lent, and  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
His  plan  is  to  have  tight  and  strongly' 
hooped  tubs  of  oak  with  heads  at  both 
ends.  The  tubs  are  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  top,  and  nine  inches  at 
bottom,  and  about  sixteen  inches  high. 

Now  in  packing  this  tub,  a  sack  of 
white  cambric  is  made  to  fit  the  tub 
for  the  reception  of  the  butter.  It  is 
placed  in  the  tub  as  it  stands  on  the 
small  end,  the  sides  of  the  sack  being 
long  enough  to  extend  over  the  top  of 
the  tubs.  The  butter  is  packed  firmly 
in  this  sack  until  within  one  and  three- 
eighths  mches  of  the  top  of  the  tub, 
when  a  circular  piece  of  cloth  is  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  butter  and  the  sides 
of  the  sack  brought  over  and  nicely 
plaited  down  over  the  circular  cover. 
A  layer  of  fine  salt  is  now  laid  on  top, 
the  head  put  in  and  the   hoops    driven 


on  so   as  to   make   a  perfect   tight    fit 
that  will  not  admit  of  leakage. 

The  tub  is  now  turned  upon  the 
large  head;  and  the  butter  in  the  sack 
drops  down  upon  the  larger  end, 
leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the 
sides  and  top  of  the  tub.  Now  strong 
brine  is  poured  in  at  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom until  it  fills  all  the  intervening 
space  between  the  tub  and  the  butter, 
when  the  hole  is  closed  perfectly 
tight  with  a  cork.  The  brine  floats 
the  butter,  so  that  it  is  completely  sur- 
rounded with  the  liquid,  and  thus  it  is 
effectually   excluded  from  the  air. 

Butter  packed  in  this  way  and 
placed  in  a  cool,  clean,  well-ventilated 
cellar,  will  keep  sweet  and  sound  for 
long  periods,  and  will  go  to  market  in 
prime  condition.  When  the  butter  is 
to  be  used  the  tub  is  turned  on  the 
small  end,  the  hoops  started,  and  the 
large  head  taken  off,  when  the  butter 
may  be  lifted  entirely  out  by  taking 
hold  of  the  ends  of  the  sack.  It  may 
be  placed  upon  a  platter  or  earthen 
dish,  the  cloth  removed  from  the  top 
'  and  the  butter  cut  in  desirable  shape 
i  for  the  table  or  for  sale.  If  any  por- 
I  tion  remains,  or  is  not  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use,  that  portion  may  be 
returned  to  the  tub,  and  in  this  way 
it  can  be  preserved  for  further  use. 

This  plan  is  a  novel  one  for  keeping 
butter  sweet  and  sound,  and  we  are 
informed  has  met  with  success.  Tlie 
package  holds  about  fifty  pounds. 

When  the  butter  is  required  for  use, 
by  lifting  it  from  the  tub  and  turning 
down  the  sack,  the  butter  maj-  be  cut 
in  handsome  shape  to  come  upon  the 
table,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the 
ordmary  way  of  packing,  as  the  but- 
ter then  must  be  dug  out  in  small  par- 
ticles, or  cut  into    untidy  pieces. 

Butter  for  the  winter  market  is  oft- 
en packed  in  firkins  holding  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds.  The  firkins  are 
made  strong  and  tight,  are  provided 
with  heads,  and  when  filled  are  headed 
up  and  brine  poured  through  a  hole 
in  the  top  head,  so  as  to  fill  all  inter- 
vening spaces.  In  packing  butter  for 
rharket,  it  is  important  to  have  a  neat 
and  well  made  package.  If  due  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  to  the  packages,  and  if  the 
butter  has  been  preserved  sweet  and 
sound,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
marketing  it  at  a  good  price. 
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"GOING  north:' 

The  drought  which  is  just  now 
working  a  hardship  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  result  in  the  turning  of  the 
tide  of  immigration  which  has  been 
flowing  to  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  the  more  valuable  lands  of 
northern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  We  are  already  getting 
a  fair  share  of  the  immigration,  and 
still  there  is  room  for  ^thousands  of 
families  to  secure  good  homes  on  va- 
cant land  on  Puget  Sound  and  its  trib- 
utaries. Hear  what  the  Sacramento 
Union  says  on  this  subject  :  "  For  the 
past  three  or  four  yeai's  there  has  been 
pouring  into  the  State  a  large  and  con- 
stant stream  of  immigration,  and  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  the  immigrants 
have  gone  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  During  the  same  time  circum- 
stances have  been  most  favorable  for 
that  portion  of  the  State.  Ealus  have 
been  much  greater  each  year  than  an 
average,  and  lands  have  produced  far 
better.  The  owners  of  lands  and  their 
agents  have  been  wide  awake,  and 
made  the  most  of  the  favorable  circum- 
stances. Thoy  have  written  up  the 
country,  and  advertised  its  climate  and 
semi-tropical  productions  till,  outside 
of  California,  you  would  tliinit  a  few 
southern  counties  constituted  all  there 
was  of  the  State  worth  mentioning.  It 
has  l)een  impossible  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention or  change  the  destination  of 
the  immigration,  and  it  has  flowed  in  a 
steady  stream  for  the  Italy  of  the  Pa- 
cific. But  now  a  change  has  come  over 
that  part  of  the  country — a  drought 
has  fallen  upon  it,  and  all  who  had 
been  so  blind  heretofore  have  reason 
now  to  open  their  eyes  and  ears — they 
are  beginning  now  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  north  and  south  in  California,  so 
far  as  climate  is  eoncei'ned.  Produc- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
this  year  is  an  impo-ssibility  without 
irrigation,  and  comparatively  few  have 
the  means  for  irrigation. 

•'  The  consequence  is  that  many  a 
home  will  be  left  without  an  occupant, 
and  many  a  farm  be  deserted,  and 
those  who  can  will  go  north.  We  met 
a  jolly  Dutclnnan  the  other  day,  who 
three  years  ago  passed  through  Sacra- 
mento with  his  eyes  and  ears  shut  lest 
something  should  arrest  his  progress 
toward  Los  Angeles.  To  Loa  Angeles 
he  went  and  bought  a  farm,  built  a 
house    and    put  his  family  into  it,  and 


commenced  making  a  homo  where  the 
olive  and  the  orange  were  to  grow  in 
a  few  years,  and  where  he  and  his 
were  to  live  in  comparative  ease  and 
jjlenty.  When  we  met  him  he  had  his 
blankets  on  his  back,  going  north. 
After  relating  his  history  in  the  south, 
he  said:  'I  am  going  north,  and  1 
don't  care  how  far  north.'  This  ex- 
pression only  gives  voice  to  the  desire 
of  thousands  who  have  not  the  ability 
to  execute  their  desire." 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 
In     many    places    in    the     country 
scarcely  a  flower-garden  or  front  yard 
is  now  seen  without  one  or  two  rustic 
vases  in  which  to  grow  plants.     While 
many  persons  cannot  afford  the  more 
costly  and  elegant  ones,  every  farmer's 
wife   and   daughter  can,  by  the  aid  of 
husband    or    brother,    possess    pretty 
rustic    vases    and    baskets   that  will, 
when  filled  with  suitable  plants,  richly 
repay  all  labor  upon  them.    Sometimes 
when   getting    wood   for  winter's  use 
the   farmer   may  find    something  just 
the    thing  to  use  as  a  standard  for  one 
of  these   rustic  vases.     We  have  one 
formed  of  an    oak  stump  about  a  foot 
in   diameter,    which   at  a  certain    dis- 
tance  from    the  ground  branches  out 
with  three  arms,  or  legs,  I  should  call 
them,  as,  when  they  were  sawed  oft"  in 
the   proper   place,  the   stump  was  in- 
verted, and  as  it  stands  in  the   garden 
it  reminds   me   of  my  grandmother's 
three-legged   light-stand.     Upon   this 
standard    was    placed   a   bushel    box 
(such  as  farmers  use  to  take  their  fruit 
to  market).     It  is  about  19  inches  long 
by  8  inches  deep,  and  is  covered  with 
rustic    ornaments,    such   as   strips   of 
wood  with  the  bark  left  on,  nailed  up- 
on the  box  to  hide  it,  in  any  fanciful 
shape.     Thoy  may  be  cut  of  different 
lengths  so  as  to  form  points  at  the  bot- 
tom.    Several   holes   znaj-  be  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  to  secure  drain- 
age, and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  laid 
in  the  box  before  putting  in  the  earth. 
Use  good  soil  and  mix  in  a  little  sand, 
leaf  mould,  and  well    rotted   manure. 
Money  wort  is  nice  to  plant  around  the 
edge  of  the  box,  and  so  is  German  ivy, 
as    it   grows   luxuriantly  and   drapes 
prettily.     Sometimes   we  plant  a  tall 
crimson  Dracena  in  the   center,  some- 
tinies  a  tall  variegated  leaved  Abutilon 
or  a  large    General    Grant    geranium, 
surrounded  by  lower   growing  j:)lant8. 


Vinca  Variegata  is  beautiful  for  gar- 
den baskets  or  vases,  to  droop  over  the 
edges,  and  a  few  plants  of  Coleus  and 
Tricolor  geranium  always  are  pretty 
for  the  centers.  I  find  petunias  are 
also  very  good  for  this  purpose.  The 
scarlet  bush  nasturtium  is  very  pretty 
for  baskets  or  vases.  They  should  bo 
watered  every  evening. — [Ind.  Farmer. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  FEED  OUR 
HOGS  ? 
In  Iowa,  where  corn  can  be  raised 
for  15  cents  per  bushel,  [we  have 
burned  corn  in  Iowa  in  preference  to 
coal,]  the  hog  question  is  an  easy  one, 
but  here,  where  corn  will  not  make  a 
profitable  crop,  the  question  "  What 
shall  we  feed  our  hogs,"  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  Barley,  oats,  roots,  clover, 
etc.,  are  very  good,  but  the  pea,  which 
justly  ranks  next  to  corn  for  pork  rais- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  neglected  by 
most  of  our  farmers.  In  Canada,  where 
corn  cannot  be  profitably  grown,  hogs 
are  fattened  almost  exclusively  on 
peas,  i^nd  there  poi*k  raising  figures 
largely  in  the  Income  of  farmers,  as  it 
should  here.  Tlie  pea  is  an  easy  crop 
to  raise,  and  we  attribute  its  neglect  to 
force  of  habit  ;  hence  this  article,  to 
remind  farmers  that  though  they  can- 
not market  corn-fed  pork,  they  can  do 
the  next  belt  thing,  market  pea-fed 
pork. 

At  present  almost  the  entire  amount 
of  ham  and  bacon  consumed  on  the 
Sound  comes  from  California  and  Ore- 
gon, and  this  when  our  farmers  can 
make  large  profits  on  pork  raising  by 
breeding  from  good  stock,  and  using 
economy  and  good  judgment  in  feed- 
ing. 

Petroleum  for  Fowls. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Poultry  Journal  and 
Record  living  in  the  center  of  the 
"Great  Belt  "of  the  petroleum  pro- 
ducing region  of  Pennsylvania,  says  : 
"I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  test 
the  value  of  petroleum  to  the  poultry 
fancier,  both  in  a  crude  and  refined 
state  ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  medicines  that  can 
be  used.  I  feed  it  in  the  mixed  feed 
to  my  poultry  in  tho  proportion  of  a 
tablesi^oonful  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
five  hens.  Either  this  or  cleanliness 
in  my  poultry  yards  has  kept  me  free 
of  roup,  cholera,  and,  in  fact,  all  other 
diseases.  The  free  use  of  it  will  cure 
roup  entirely,  and  I  believe,  cholera 
also." 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEES. 

Persons  can  i-eadily  understand  how 
horses,  cattle,  fowls,  etc.,  can  be  im- 
proved by  careful  management,  also 
that  animals  by  too  close  in  and  in 
breeding  become  delicate  and  prone  to 
inactivity,  but  these  same  persons  can 
not  so  readily  understand  the  fact  that 
bees  can  be  as  easily  improved  by 
careful  breeding  as  animals.  In  rear- 
ing queens  always  select  from  the 
most  active  colonies,  and  those  that 
work  early  and  late,  and  in  moderately 
cold  weather,  the  same  as  you  would 
breed  from  your  fiiieet  animals.  Where 
stocks  are  isolated,  with  no  opportunity 
for  crossing  with  neighboring  colonies, 
send  away  for  a  queen,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  activity  the  new 
queen  will  impart  to  your  apiary. 
[To  those  desiring  Italian  queens  we 
recommend  J.  11.  Nellis,  Canajoharie, 
K.  Y.,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  the  Eural.] 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper 
read  by  Charles  'Dodant  before  the 
Michigan  Bee-Keeper's  Association, 
held  at  Lansing  last  March,  are  in 
good  time:  "The  paper  notices  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
among  large  domestic  animals.  The 
same  may  be  done  for  bees.  Man  can 
increase  in  them  what  he  tflinks  desire- 
able,  and  diminish  the  peculiarities 
considered  noxious.  To  aid  in  improv- 
ment  take  any  advantage  of  a  spot  or 
variation  in  color.  We  have  the  black, 
the  gray,  the  Italian,  the  Carolinian, 
tlie  Egyptian,  the  Cyprian,  and  the 
Albino  bees.  They  vary  in  other  re- 
spects. If  we  find  a  kind  having 
some  desirable  qualities,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  desirable  qualities  to  be  striv- 
en tor  are  activity,  fertility,  endur- 
ance, peaccfulness,  and  beauty.  By 
activitj',  I  mean  active  to  work  m  get- 
ing  honey;  by  fertility,  a  queen  that 
can  fill  the  combs  with  brood  earlj'  in 
the  spring.  Both  of  these  qualities 
would  be  useless  unless  our  bees 
could  endure  our  hard  winters.  Of  the 
kinds  mentioned,  suppose  we  had 
twenty  pure  colonies.  We  select  two 
of  them,  one  to  raise  drones,  one  to 
raise  queens.  We  take  care  to  replace 
all  the  drone  combs  b}'  worker  combs; 
and  we  take  the  advantage  of  a  warm 
tompferature  in  March  to  slip  drone 
combs  between  two  worker  combs,  in 


the  colony  intended  to  raise  drones. 
As  soon  as  a  few  drones  are  batched 
we  begin  to  raise  queens.  To  this  end 
we  deprive  one  of  the  colonies  of  its 
queen,  and  change  all  its  brood  combs 
with  a  similar  number  of  our  select 
colony,  taking  care  to  brush  every  bee 
from  the  comb  before  introducing 
them  into  the  hives.  Ten  days  after, 
we  can  introduce  in  other  colonies, 
rendered  queenless  on  the  preceding 
day,  the  queen  cells  obtained;  or  make 
swarms  as  we  like.  During  the  season 
we  watch  to  see  which  colony  posses- 
ses the  desired  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  best  queens  are  raised  in 
good  seasons,  in  strong  colonies  having 
a  quantity  of  fresh  pollen  and  unsealed 
honey,  while  queens  raised  in  the  cold 
season  in  small  swarms  arc  generally 
poor.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  French 
writer  advised  changing  colonies  with 
others  some  distance  away  to  avoid  too 
close  in-and-in  breeding  and  thus  get 
more  active  bees  and  more  fertile 
queens.  My  experience  has  confirmed 
this  view.  The  lazyest  bees  I  ever 
saw  were  f.U  in  one  neighborhood 
where  all  the  bees  came  from  one  hive. 
Many  have  noticed  how  much  supe- 
rior the  bees  become  after  introducing 
Italians.  I  cannot  close  my  essay  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  present,  past,  and  future, 
the  Cyprian  bee.  I  had  five  colonies  j 
sent  me,  but  all  the  queens  were  i 
smashed.  The  peasants  do  not  know 
how  to  put  them  up,  and  the  changes  : 
and  delays  are  numerous." 

RINGBONE.  j 

We   find   the   following   remedy  for  i 
ringbone  in  the  Prairie  Farmer:  Coun-  ! 
ter-irritant  (blisters  etc.,)  is  the  proper  \ 
treatment,  but  it   should  not  be  resort- ! 
ed  to  before  the  local  heat  and  inflam-  ' 
mation   has   been   allayed.     The  limb  ■ 
should  be  frequently  immersed  in  cold  j 
water,  or  woolen  rags    wound   around  i 
the  parts  and  kept  constantly  wet  dur-  1 
ing  two  or  three  days.     Or  let  the  ani-  i 
mal    stand,  for  a   few    hours,   several  ; 
times   daily  during  a   few    days,  in   a 
pool,  or,  better,  in  a  shallow  sti'eam  of! 
cold  water.     When  heat   and   tender-  ■ 
ness   by   these   means  have    been  les- 
sened, blistering  should  be  commenced.  { 
Procure  an  ointment   of  one  part  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  mixed  with  eight  j 
parts  of  hog's  lard.     Sliorten  the  hairs 
which  cover  the  enlaregement,  apply 
a  sufficient  portion,  by  rubbing  it  well 


into  the  skin.  This  had  better  be  done 
in  the  morning,  and  the  animal  kept 
tied  short  until  evening,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  blister.  After  twen- 
tj'-four  hours  renew  the  application, 
and  thus  once  daily,  until  a  crust  is 
formed;  tben  applj'  a  coat  of  hogs  lard 
daily,  until  the  crust  falls  off,  when 
the  blister  maj'  be  applied  as  before. 
During  the  treatment  rest  and  quiet 
is  essential;  therefore  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  the  animal  liberty  on  a  good 
pasture  for  a  few  months.  Firing  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  this  and  kindred  ailments.  In  the 
treatment  of  ringbone,  spavin,  splint, 
etc.,  these  remedies  are  resorted  to 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the 
process  of  abnormal  bony  formation. 
The  remedies  employed  tend  to  con- 
dense and  harden  the  bony  deposit, 
but  do  not.  as  is  generally  supposed 
or  expected,  remove  the   enlarg;ement. 

BETTER    TIMES    CO^IING. 

In  the  Eastern  States  times  are  grow- 
ing noticably  better,  while  on  the 
north-Pacific  coast  the  wave  of  hard 
times  is  just  beginning  to  recede.  Bet- 
ter times  in  the  Eastern  States  will 
be  followed  by  bettor  times  here,  and 
soon  our  Territory  will  enter  upon  a 
new  career  of  prosperity.  The  situa- 
tion is  thus  ably  reviewed  in  the  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph.  "There  are  many 
signs  that  for  farmers  at  least  the 
most  of  the  hard  times  are  over;  and 
if  there  be  not  a  remarkable  career  of 
prosperity  ahead  for  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  we  shall  be  very  much 
surprised. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  immense 
amount  of  thoughtless  debt  incurred 
during  an  inflated  currency  has  been 
measurably  reduced.  The  people  who 
bought  farms  at  inflated  prices,  incur- 
ring mortgages  to  be  paid  when  cur- 
rency and  of  course  the  price  of  farm 
produce  would  be  near  par,  have  paid 
up  in  full  the  price  of  their  foil}',  and 
those  who  incur  debts  will  have  some 
reasonable  chance  to  foresee  what 
prices  they  will  get  for  their  products 
when  pay  day  comes  round.  There  are 
not  near  so  many  western  farmers  pay- 
ing ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  purchase  money  of  their  farms  as 
there  once  were.  The  people  who 
have  lived  on  interest  will  have  to  go 
to  work  with  their  money.  Borrow- 
ers are  few.  The  banks  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  the  monej-  they  hobl. 
Instead  of  putting  it  'out  to  interest ' 
capitalists  will  have  to  invest  it  in  pro- 
ductive    omploym.ent.     This    will  put 
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people  to  work,  and  the  workers  will 
have  to  buy    farm   products. 

"-Not  by  any  means  among  the  least 
of  the  bright  features  of  the  future,  is 
the  steady  increase  of  our  exports, 
and  the  decrease  of  the  amount  of 
manufactured  goods.  These  matters 
especially  interest  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  as  with  industrial'  prosperity 
his  success  is  intimately  bound.  It  is 
generally  a  good  sign  when  there  is  a 
large  import  of  raw  material  to  be 
used  in  our  industries  and  worked  up 
to  be  sold  over  again  at  an  inhanced 
value,  but  when  the  imports  are  of 
articles  we  could  just  as  well  make 
wholly  for  ourselves, it  is  another  thing. 
Thus  imports,  heavy  though  they  may 
bo,  do  not  always  sliow  things  are 
going  wrong.  It  may  sometimes  show 
a  nation  is  very  wealthy,  that  she  can 
afford  to  buy  largely,  indeed  to  buy 
more  than  she  sells;  but  it  is  more  of- 
ten as  not  the  other  way,  and  that  is 
especially  the  way  with  us  just  now. 
It  is  practically  of  iinj)ortance  with  us 
at  the  present  time,  that  we  sell  very 
much  more  than  we  buy,  and  this 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

"Among  all  the  heavy  e.xports  of  the 
few  past  years,  nothing  is  more  grati- 
fying than  the  increasing  shipments  of 
cotton  goods.  When  some  of  our  east- 
ern manufacturers  sent  some  of  these 
wares  to  England,  and  undersold  the 
British  manufacturers  a  few  years  ago, 
the  English  comforted  themselves  by 
saying  that  it  was  simply  of  our  over- 
stock, and  were  sold  only  at  a  loss; 
but  the  work  begun  then  has  been  con- 
tinued until  exporting  dry-goods  to 
England  is  a  trade  almost  as  regular 
as  shipping  corn.  At  Manchester 
there  are  regular  agencfes  for  supply- 
ing American  goods,  and  the  Ameri- 
can brands  are  generally  populai*.  The 
amount  of  goods  sent  from  England 
to  the  United  States  is  not  one-fourth 
of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
number  of  yards  of  cotton  goods 
shipped  from  the  United  States  in  1876 
though  not  all  to  England,  was  over 
ninety-six  millions,  by  far  the  largest 
year's  business   ever  done. 

"All  of  this  must  I'edound  to  the 
farming  interest.  It  costs  much  less 
to  sell  food  to  operatives  in  the  United 
States  than  to  operatives  in  Europe, 
and  the  more  of  them  we  have  the 
greater  is  the.  gain  to  us." 


HOWl'O  AVOID  AND    CUBE  DIS- 
EASES OF  POULTRY. 

Lice  generate  and  multiply  more 
rapidly  in  foul  or  dark  premises,  upon 
neglected  nests  and  perches  where 
the  birds  lay  or  congregate  at  night, 
or  in  the  cracks  or  crevices  of  the  poul- 
try house;  and  thence  among  the  feath- 
ers of  the  fouls,  old  or  young,  they 
swarm  in  myriads,  if  not  seasonably 
taken  care  of  and  dispersed  or  des- 
troyed . 

There  is  no  controlling  or  limiting 
the  depredations  of  these  innumerable 
parasites,  except  by  their  absolute  ex- 
termination. And  this  is  effected 
only  through  eternal  vigilance.  They 
are  of  all  enemies,  the  most  insidious, 
constant  and  most  pernicious  foe  to 
poultry,  and  to  young  chickens  es- 
pecially. 

The  whole  feather  tribe  (in  a  domes- 
tic state)  is  peculiarly  subject  to  this 
infection.  Many  persons  who  keep 
fowls,  pigeons,  or  pet  cage  birds,  do 
not  understand  this.  And  rarely  tak. 
ing  effective  measures  to  prevent  their 
accumulation,  they  know  not  why  it  is 
that  their  fowls  fail,  droop,  sicken  and 
die — one  after  another,  from  no  appar- 
ent organic  indisposition.  The  trouble 
is  they  have  been  "  eaten  up  alive  "  by 
vermin. 

A  friend  residing  not  far  distant 
from  our  town  erected  a  nice  large 
poultry  house,  three  years  ago,  100  by 
32  feet  in  dimentions.  Into  this  in  six 
compartments,  he  huddled  ICO  breed- 
ing fowls.  Within  two  months,  he 
complained  that  his  setting  hens  would 
not  remain  on  their  nests.  And  he 
actually  lost  over  thirty  fowls,  which 
died  from  no  outwardly  seeming  cause 
— while  during  the  season  he  contrived 
to  hatch  only  65  chicks  out  of  nearly 
800  eggs  he  set! 

He  came  to  us  for  advice.  We  ex- 
amined his  premises,  and  instantly 
discovered  the  vexation,  which  he  had 
never  suspected,  even.  The  house  was 
filled  with  vermin,  and  millions  of  lice 
were  rioting  upon  his  fowls'  bodies,  in 
the  nests,  and  over  the  roosts.  We 
pointed  out  the  difficulty,  and  sugges- 
ted our  remedy.  And  the  following 
year(  from  the  same  stock )  he  success- 
fully raised  over  500  chickens,  while 
he  lost  but  half  a  dozen  adult  birds, 
and  these  from  accidental  causes. 


Lousy  fowls  are  never  healthy,  and 
are  usually  short-lived.  Throe-fourths 
of  all  the  chicks  that  die  before  they 
are  two  months  old,  are  killed  1  y  ver- 
mine.  And  those  who  loose  them  can 
never  account  for  the  fearful  mortality 
among  their  chickens. 

When  you  first  place  fowls  within 
the  house,  see  to  it  that  every  bird  is 
cleansed  from  lice,  before  he  or  she 
enters  it.  Don't  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  by  puting  lousy  fowls  into  a  new 
or  clean  hen-house 

To  clean  them  of  parasites,  rub  dry 
powdered  sulphur,  or  carbolic  powder, 
thoroughly  through  the  feathers  (to  the 
skin  )  of  adult  fowls;  and  under  each 
wing  of  cocks  and  hens,  smear  a  little 
mixture  of  laid,  sulphur  dust,  and 
kerosene — as  well  as  a  dab  of  this  also 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Follow  this 
up  ( outside  your  clean  house  )  for  three 
days — and  you  will  thus  when  you 
introduce  your  birds  to  their  chosen 
premises,  carry  in  no  vermin  at  the 
commencement.  They  will  leave — 
rest  assured  of  this. 

The  powdered  sulphur  alone;  or  the 
carbolic  powder,  if  thoroughly  applied, 
is  sufficient  on  their  bodies;  and  the 
other  is  too  pungent  and  penetrating, 
until  they  are  older  and  tougher-skin- 
ned. 

Now,  sponge  the  roosts  once  in  a 
week  or  fortnight  with  kerosene,  or 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Do  this  in  the 
daytime.  It  will  thus  dry  off  or  evap- 
orate mostly  by  nightfall.  The  fumes 
however,  remain,  and  these  are  death 
to  the  parasites,  if  any  are  about. 

Next,  dust  the  laying  nests  and  the 
sitting-coops,  with  sulphur.  Place 
under  the  straw  where  the  hen  sits  dry 
tobacco  leaves ,  if  convenient.  And 
upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  nest- 
boxes  rub  the   kerosene,   occasionally. 

Among  the  varieties  of  parasites 
that  breeders  have  found  extensively 
troublesome,  none  have  proved  more 
difficult  to  distroy  or  get  rid  of  when 
once  they  obtain  possession  of  the  fowl 
premises  or  get  hold  on  their  bodie.s, 
than  the  small  red  louse  (  or  "  red  spi- 
der, "  as  some  call  it,  being  not  unlike 
the  greenhouse  aphis), — which  in- 
fest many  localities.  This  kind  of  ver- 
min is  not  generally  common,  but 
they  are  very  annoying,  and  destruct- 
ive as  well,  if  they  are  sufferetl  to  ac- 
cumulate.— [Colorado  Farmer. 
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Written  for  the  North-Pac?fic  Rural. 

swi:et  hope  and  i. 

She  sits  and  sings  on  the  lone  sea-shore 
Sweet  hope  I  that  wallca  with  my  soul   to-d«y. 
And  tlie  long,  low  reach  of  the  sanded  shore 
Sweeps  round  the  curve  of  the  pleasant  bay; 
Sweet  Hope!  that  nothing  can  daunt  or  quell. 
Her  face  to  the  open   sea,  says,  "Ail  Is  well.  " 

I've    watched  for  many  a  long,  long  day 

My  "  ship  "  that  freights  from  an  eastern  shore, 

I  dread  the  cause  of  her  long  delay, 

I  thinl(  I  may  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 

Sweet  Hope  like  a  beautiful,  trustful  wraith 

Kcproves  my  soul,  for  its  lacli  of  faith. 

The  hints  of  a  time,  oh  !  long  ago 
When  she  and  I  stood  so  long  apart, 
'Twas  then  that  befell  me  that  terrible  woe 
That  snatched  the  bloom  from  my  young  heart; 
Sweet  Hope!  had  I  kept  thee  near  in  those  days 
My  feet  might  to-day  walk  pleasauter  ways. 

Now,  by  the  sweet  toned,  summer  sea. 
Like  sister  twins  we  sit  and  wait. 
We  nevermore  will  parted  lie. 
Though  life  be  long,  and  Joy  come  late; 
The  ships  go  out,  the  ships  return. 
We  bide  our  time  for  we've  much  to  learn. 
L.  Inghaham  Gifford. 


mens  there  and  send  on  a  good  report 
of  what  we  have  here  to  the  secretary, 
and  that  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Let  every  county  have  a  county  fair, 
and  send  on  a  report  from  each  county, 
and  show  that  we  are  ;,live  on  the  fruit 
question. 

C.  W.  Lawton. 

The  American  Pomologleal  Society 
having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  the 
undersigned  give  notice  that  the  Six. 
teenth  Session  of  this  National  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Baltiinoi-c,  com- 
mencing Wednenday,  September  12th, 
1877  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continuing 
for  three  days.  j 

All  Horticultural,  Pomological,  Ag-  ! 
ricultural,  and  other  kindred  Associa-  ' 
tions  in  tlie  United  States  and  British  j 
Provinces,  are  invited   to  send  delega 


SIXTEENTH   SESSION    OF   THE  \  ^'"^"^  '^'^  '^''^'^  '^**  ^^^^  "^^-^  ^^^"^  ^-'^P*^- 

dient;  and  all  persons  interested  in  the 

cultivation  of  fruits,  are  invited  to  be 
present,  and  take  seats  in  the  Conven- 
tion. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGI. 
CAL  SOCIETY, 
t  received'  the  following  tVom  the  sec- 
retary of    the    society   the  other  day, 
who  wished  me  to  have  it  published  in 


It    is  confidently     anticipated    that 
there  will  be  a  full  attendence  of  dele- 


.some  paper  that  takes  an  interest  in  \  gates  from  all  quarters  of  our  country, 
'horticulture.  I  thought  the  North-  j  thereby  .stimulating  more  extensive 
Pacific  Rural  would  be  the  paper,  j  cultivation  by  the  concentrated  infor- 
I  think  a  few  brief  remarks  right  here  '  mation  and  experience  of  cultivators. 
will  be  in  order.  I  would  very  much  \  and  aiding  the  Society  in  perfecting 
like  to  attend   that    session,  but  there  j  its    Catalogue   of  fruits.       This   cata- 


are  some  obstacles,  one    is  that  it  is  a 
long  way  to  go,  and    the  other  is,  I  am 
short  of  funds,  and  that  is  the  greatest 
reason;  but  I  am  sure   this   Territory 
ought  to  be  represented  there,  for  two 
reasons;  one  is,  I  think  that  would  help 
our  Territory  a  great  deal,  to  tell  thehi 
what  a  fine  climate  we  have  in   Wash- 
J.rgton  Territory,  and    what   fine  fruit 
we  can  raise,  and  about  our  soil;  and 
the   other  reason    would  be  to    take  a 
collection   of  our  fine    fruits,  for  I  am 
satisfied   that  we  could  compete    with 
anything  that  will  be  there,  that  is,  as 
a  general  collection.     But  of  course  we 
could    not  get   them    there    in  a  very 
good   condition,  though  it  would   sur- 
prise  them   there   to  see    what  large 
fruits  we  could  raise  in  seven  degrees 
farther  north  than  Boston.     If  we  are 
not   represented,  let  us  try   and  see   if 
we  cannot   get   up  a  splendid    display 
at  the  Territorial    Fair  next  fall,  some- 
thing better   than  we   have  ever   had 
here  before.     Let  every  county  in  the 
Territory  be  exhibited  there,  and  then 
get  a  detailed    list  of  all  the  fine  .speei- 


loguo  includes  fifty  States  and  Territo- 
ries, most  of  which  have  their  col- 
umns filled  with  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  fruit  adapted  for 
culture  in  the  respective  location.s. 
Many  of  these  are  yet  incomplete; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Society, 
from  year  to  year,  to  fill  the  blanks, 
and  bring  its  Catalogue  nearer  to  per- 
fection. To  accomplish  this  object  as 
fully  as  possible,  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Fruit  Committee,  P.  Barry,, 
Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  send  out 
the  usual  circulars  of  inquiry;  and 
it  is  desired  that  these  inquiries 
should  be  answered  at  an  early  day. 
The  various  State  and  Local  Commit- 
tees are  urged  to  respond  to  the  circu- 
lars as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  coming  session  will  derive  a 
special  interest  from  its  location  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  fruit-growing  re- 
gion of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  meeting 
held  since  the  expiration  of  the  first 
century  of  our  national  history.  It  is 
desired,  in    this    connection,  that    the 


"Vice-Presidents  of  the   several  States, 
Territories,  and  Provinces,  should  fur- 
nish   or    i^rocure,  as  far    as    possible, 
short    historical    sketches    of  the  rise 
and  progress   of  fruit-culture   in  their 
respective  districts,  from  their  settle- 
ment up  to  the   year   1876,  to  the  end 
that  the  forthcoming   report  mav  give 
a   complete' view  of  the   pomological 
history   of  the    various    parts    of  the 
country.      State   and  local    Horticult- 
ural Societies  are  respectfully  request- 
ed to  co-operate   and  aid  in  this  work. 
Arrangements    will    be    maile  with 
hotels,  and  as  fur  as  possible,  with  the 
various   railroad   lines  terminating  in 
Baltimore,   for    a    redHction     of  fare. 
Wherever   possible,  it   would   be   best 
that   such   ari-angements    be  made  by 
the  various  delegations   with   roads  in 
their  localities,  as  rates   made  by  Balt- 
imore roads  will  apply  only   on  their 
lines. 

Members,  delegates,  and  societies 
are  requested  to  contribute  collections 
of  the  fruits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  to  communicate  in  regard 
to  them  whatever  may  aid  in  jii-omot- 
ing  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the 
science  of  American  Pomology.  Each 
contributer  is  requested  to  prepare  a 
complete  list  of  his  collection,  and  to 
present  the  same  with  his  fruits,  that 
a  report  of  all  the  varieties  entered 
may  be  submitted  at  the  meeting  as 
early  as  pi-aeticable.  By  vote  of  the 
Society,  no  money  premiums  will  be 
offered;  but  a  limited  number  of  Wil- 
der Medals  will  be  awarded  to  merit- 
orious objects. 

At  the    same  time,  from    Sept.  11  to 
14  inclusive,  the    Maryland   Horticult- 
ural Society  will   hold    a   Grand  Exhi- 
bition of  Fruits,  Plants,  Flowers,  and 
_  other    products    of    Horticulture,   by 
I  which    an    increased    interest    will  be 
'  given  to  the  occasion. 

Packages  of  fruits,  with  the  names 
of  the  contributors,  may  Le  addressed 
as  follows:  "  American  Pomological 
Society,  care  of  AViUiam  R.  Sands, 
Baltimore.  " 

All  persons  desirous  of  becoming 
members  can  remit  the  fee  to  Thomas 
P.  James,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Life  membership,  Twenty  Dol- 
lars; Biennial,  Four  Dollars.  Life- 
members  will  be  supplied  with  back 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Societj'  as  far  as  possible. 
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Newspapers  and  periodicals  that 
take  an  interest  "in  Pomology  are  re- 
spectfully    requested    to   ijublish   the 

above. 

The  Secreta;'y,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  complete  statement 
of  facts,  solicits  copies  of  all  publica- 
tions i-elating  to  Fruit  and  Fruit-grow- 
ing in  all  the  States,  Territories,  and 
Provinces  of  North  America. 

PROCmAMME    OP  BUSINESS. 

Wednesday,  10  A.  m.  Introductory 
E.xereises ;  Appointment  of  Commit- 
tee,— viz.,  on  Credentials,  on  Nomina- 
tion of  Officers,  on  Record  of  Fruits 
exhibited,  on  Award  of  the  Wilder 
Medal.  3  p.  m.  Presi<lent's  Address; 
Reports  of  Committees  on  Credentials 
and  on  Nomination  of  Officers;  Elec- 
tion of  Officers;  Reception  of  Troas- 
iiror's  Report;  Appointment  of  Place 
for  the  ne.xt  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Tiuirsday,  9  a.  m.  Reports  of  Stand- 
ing Committees;  Discussion  of  the  Val- 
ue of  Fruits  enumerated  in  the  Cata- 
logue, as  indicated  by  stars,  to  be 
called  bj'  the  Secretary  in  alphabetical 
order,  as  follows:  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  etc.  At  the  close  of  each  di- 
vision, statements  relative  to  new  va- 
rieties will  be  received.  3  p.  m.  Contin- 
uation  of  the  morning's  session. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees on  Fruits  exhibited;  Reception  of 
Essays  and  Centennial  Sketches  by 
Vice-Presidents,  and  others;  Continu- 
ation of  Discussion  on  Values  of 
Fruits,  as  per  Catalogue;  and  Intro- 
duction of  Names  of  New  Varieties. 
3  p.  .M.  Completion  of  Discussion, 
Resolutions,  etc.     Adjournment. 

ESSAYS. 

Invitations  have  been  accepted  bj^ 
the  following-named  gentlemen  to  pre- 
pare papers: — 

Prof  W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Agricultural 

College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  prepare  a 
paper  on  '=  The  Classification  of  Ap- 
ples. " 

Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  prepare 
a  paper  no '-The  Pathology  of  Culti- 
vated Plants.  " 

It  is  expected  that  other  gentlemen 
of  experience  and  skill  will  present 
papers  on  Practical  or  Historical  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Fruit-Culture, 
such  as  "The  Species  of  the  Api)le, " 
"  The  Bitter  Rot  of  the  Apple,"  etc. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Pres't,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  C.  FlaoO; 

Sec'y,  Moro,  Illinois, 


DANGER     FROM     QLANDERED 
HORSES. 

An  exchange  says,  great  dan  ger  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  contagion 
communicated  from  glanderecf  horses, 
to  man  as  well  as  beast.  A  horse  may 
be  afflicted  with  what  is  termed 
"chronic  glanders, "  and  live  a  long 
time  with  proper  care.  He  may  even 
seem  to  be  otherwise  in  good  health, 
take  on  fat,  eat  heartily  and  work  well; 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  favorable 
conditions,  the  virus  discharge  from 
the  nose,  or,  when  the  disease  results 
in  farcy,  from  other  portions  of  the 
body,  is  a  deadly  poison.  It  will  in- 
noculate  a  man's  system  where  there 
is  the  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it;  and 
its  efiect  on  other  animals,  at  times 
communicated  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, baffling  the  clo.sest  .scrutiny,  is 
equally  fatal.  Horses  occupying  a  dif- 
ferent stable  from  that  of  the  afl'ected 
animal  have  been  known  to  contract 
and  die  of  the  disease,  and  this,  too, 
in  tlie  face  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
never  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other.  And  yet,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  risk  they  run,  some  men 
are  fool-hardy  enough,  to  keep  a  glan- 
dered  horse  on  the  premises,  prompted 
by  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  cure 
the  patient  of  the  disease.  Experience 
and  common  sense  should  impress  up- 
on all  alike  the  nece.ssity  of  destroying 
a  glandered  horse  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  animal  has  the  dis- 
ease. The  proper  way  to  dispose  of 
him  is  to  dig  a  pit  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  in  some  obscure,  out-of-the- 
way  spot;  have  him  carefully  removed 
to  the  pit  and  there  destroyed,  his 
body  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lime  \ 
and  ashes  before  the  .soil  is  thrown  ; 
back  into  the  pit,  thus  avoiding  all  j 
possibility  of  further  mischief.  This  | 
course  will  be  found  not  only  the  most 
humane,  but  the  most  economical  in 
the  end. 


VACANT   land: 

Below  we  give  a  few  lines  from  a 
Settler  on  White  River,  who  is  anx- 
ious to  show  persons  with  families  some 
good,  vacant  land.  Any  person  de- 
siring to  look  at  this  land  can  get  the 
necessary  directions  by  enquiring  at 
this  office. 


Editor  Rural: — I  notice  in  your 
valuable  paper  for  May,  that  you  wish 
some  one  to  inform  you  where  there  is 
some  good  vacant  land  that  can  be  lo- 
cated. Now  there  is  some  as  good  bot- 
tom land  on  Green  River  as  the  sun 
shines  on,  covered  with  vine-n\aple, 
alder,  some  cotton-wood,  and  white 
maple.  It  is  in  fact  the  easiest  land  to 
clear  of  all  our  river  bottoms.  There 
is  enough  for  fifteen  or  twenty  fami- 
lies. None  but  men  of  families  are 
wanted,  or  will  be  shown  where  the 
land  or  survey  lines  are.  Some  of  the 
land  is  surveyed  and  some  is  not. 


CARE  OF  ORCHARDS. 
Often  in  an  orchard  we  find  one  or 
more  trees  leaning  over  so  far  as  to  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  the  whole  orchard. 
It  is  also  more  difficult  to  cultivate 
around  a  leaning  tree.  This  may  eas- 
ily be  remedied,  while  the  trees  are 
young,  by  partially  digging  up  and  re- 
planting  the  trees.  The  roots  will  usu- 
ally be  found  smaller  on  the  side  from 
which  the  tree  leans,  and  these  roots 
should  be  looocued  from  the  earth,  the 
tree  sat  In  a  perpendicular  x>osition, 
and  carefully  fastened  by  stakes  or 
guys,  and  the  earth  replaced  around 
the  roots.  It  would  be  well  to  add 
some  rich  compost  to  promote  their 
growth.  If,  as  is  very  probable,  the 
top  of  the  tree  has  become  one-sided, 
it  sliould  be  pruned  so  as  to  restore  the 
balance.  In  this  way  we  have  "  right- 
ed up"  pear  trees  six  inches  through 
the  stem;  but  the  best  way  is  to  look 
after  the  young  trees  and  not  pe 
them  to  depart  from  the  way  of  up- 
rightness.— [London  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture. 

A  settler  just  from  the  Quillyhute 
prairies  informs  the  Argus  that  the 
people  down  there  are  "  getting  on 
nicely,  "  and  that  they  get  about  all 
the  news  from  the  outside  world. 
Emigrants  will  soon  be  pouring  into 
that  section  of  the  country  in  great 
numbers.  A  gold  hunting  expedition 
will  i)robably  he  fitted  out  soon  to 
e-xplore  the  mountain  range  between 
that  place  and  the  Sound  country. 


On  the  Snohomish  marsh  wild  red- 
top  grass  grows  as  thick  as  it  can  stand. 
The  Star  says  this  mar.sh  contains 
from  seven  to  eight  thou.sand  acres, 
which  can  be  brought  jnto  cultivation 
for  five  dollars  an  acre. 
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OUB  TRAVELING  AGENT. 


PORT   DISCOVERY,  ETC. 

Four  miles  from  Port  Discovery 
Bay,  and  only  one  hour  of  daylight  ! 
Your  correspondent  had  to  do  some 
walking  through  verdure  knee  high 
and  mud  ankle  deep,  on  what  it  pleases 
some  people  to  call  poor  land.  Finally 
I  struck  the  beach  at  dark,  and  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  look  for  panthers, 
I  found  a  boy  among  the  Indians  who 
had  some  sense,  and  could  talk  English, 
though  what  his  nationality  was  or  his 
parentage,  is  unknown  even  to  himself. 
I  gave  him  ten  cents,  and  he  found  a 
half  drunk  siwash,  who  agreed  to  take 
me  across  Port  Discovery  Bay  for  $1.50. 
I  agreed,  and  he  staggered  down  to  the 
beach — it  was  ebb  tide — and  picked  up 
something  in  his  arms  that  1  thought 
in  the  darkness  was  a  plank,  when 
launching  the  thing,  he  bade  me  get 
in  and  lie  flat,  as  the  tide  was  out  and 
the  bay  was  rough.  I  sighed,  thought 
of  all  my  sins,  lay  flat  in  the  dugout, 
and  in  one  hour  we  landed  on  the  spit 
at  Discovery.  Found  my  way  to  the 
hotel,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  landlord,  Mr.  John  E.  Pugc,  who 
has  kept  hotel  here  sixteen  years.  His 
accommodations  are  good,  and  the 
scenery  is  grand. 

Here  is  located  the  mill  of  S.  L.  Mas- 
tic &  Co.  Mr.  C.  E.  P.  "Wood  of  the 
firm  is  the  resident  manager.  The 
mill  cuts  120  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
per  day,  and  employs  100  men.  Mr. 
Wood  is  making  extensive  repairs  to 
the  machinery,  and  the  mill  is  not  run- 
ning at  its  full  capacity  at  present. 
The  company  always  have  on  hand 
from  two  to  five  millions  feet  of  logs 
in  their  booms,  and  can  saw  a  stick  100 
feet  long.  The  firm  owns  four  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of 
two  millions  feet.  The  fine  tug  Mas- 
tic belongs  to  the  company.  Their 
store  is  filled  with  a  fine  stock  of  goods, 
and  everything  about  it  seems  well 
kept  and  prosperous.  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Downs  is  the  book-keeper  and  finan- 
cial manager  of  the  works;  has  lived 
here  ten  years,  and  with  his  family  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  four  neat  bay- window 
cottages  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
entire  bay.  The  Port  Discovery  Mill 
Company  located  here  in  1859;  they 
now  own  about  15,000  acres  of  tim- 
bered  land.     They  shipped  last  year 


18,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  exclusive  of 
lath  and  piles,  about  one-third  of  this 
amount  going  to  San  Francisco,  the 
remainder  to  foreign  ports. 

A  ship  yard  here  has  built  several 
vessels,  among  them  the  steamer  Mas- 
tic, and  the  barkentine  Port  Discovery, 
450  tons  register. 

The  little  steamer  Fannie  makes 
regular  trips  to  Tukey's  Landing,  and 
a  stage  runs  regularly  to  Port  Town- 
send.  Mr.  Tukey  located  his  place  on 
Discovery  Bay  in  185.3.  lie  now  owns 
a  fine  property.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Miller,  the  shorifl',  and 
Judge  Kuhn,  the  probate  judge  of  the 
county.  They  were  on  an  assessing 
tour,  and  doing  what  is  so  seldom  done 
and  so  much  needed,  personally  visit- 
ing the  property  to  be  assessed.  They 
kindly  invited  me  to  go  with  them  to 
Protection  Island.  We  landed  on  a 
sand  spit  and  traveled  up  a  barren 
hillside,  to  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
center  of  the  island,  under  good  culti- 
vation, and  well  stocked  with  graded 
cattle.  The  island  is  owned  my  Mr. 
John  Powers,  and  ho  certalnlj-  has  a 
most  beautiful  place  for  a  home. 

Back  to  Discovery,  and  next  morn- 
ing on  the  trail  to  Dungenness,  a  dis- 
tance of  nineteen  miles.  First  on  the 
way  Mr.  L.  S.  Rice  has  a  farm  of  IGO 
acres  of  land  that  will  raise  anything 
he  puts  in  the  ground.  At  noon  we 
are  at  Sequim  Pomt,  among  the  Indi- 
ans, who  take  me  for  a  man  from 
Washington,  and  all  rush  out  to  show 
me  tbeir  certificates  of  membership  in 
a  temperance  society.  About  one  hun- 
dred Indians  live  here,  although  it  is 
not  a  reservation;  they  make  some 
money  by  running  a  ferry,  and  live  by 
digging  clams. 

On  the  trail  again,  and  I  pass  Sequim 
prairie,  a  most  beautiful  spot.  First  I 
visit  the  farm  of  S.  S.  Irwin,  820  acres 
of  splendid  prairie  land.  He  has  about 
150  head  of  stock;  came  here  in  1853. 
The  land  on  the  entire  prairie  is  the 
same  as  Mr.  Irwin's,  so  I  will  simply 
give  you  the  names  of  the  other  farm- 
ers, and  the  size  of  their  farms.  John 
Brown  has  160  acres,  and  an  orchard ; 
Arthur  Sinclair  has  280  acres;  A.  F. 
Turner  has  ICO  acres;  Henry  W.Wat- 
kins,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  has  160 
acres.  Mr.  W.  is  a  first-class  mechan- 
ical genius.  Ho  has  built  a  grist  mill 
which   grinds  flour   for  the  neighbor- 


hood, and  runs  by  wind.  The  wind- 
mill is  entirely  an  fdea  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kins',  and  works  well.  A  mowing  ma- 
chine of  an  original  design,  all  wood 
but  the  knife,  was  also  built  by  him. 
But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  his  in- 
ventions is  a  blacksmith  bellows  built 
entirely  of  wood,  which  works  admir- 
ably. Sam  Brooks  has  160  acres  ;  S. 
H.  Garrisch  has  a  beautiful  home,  500 
head  of  stock,  a  barn  60  by  100  feet, 
300  acres  of  land  ;  Donald  Mclnnes  has 
320  acres. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  farming  land 
in  this  neighborhood  open  for  settle- 
ment, and  the  people  will  all  assist 
settlers  to  find  good  homes. 

Now  it  is  night  again,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  logging  camp  of  the 
Port  Discovery  mill,  so  on  we  trudge 
and  find  the  boys  all  smoking  after 
their  supper.  Mr.  Richard  Delanty 
is  in  charge  of  the  camp,  has  his  family 
here.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
me  comfortable. 

In  the  morning  I  was  on  the  trail  to 
Dungeness,  of  which  j)lace  I  will 
write  you  in  my  next.  And  now  let 
me  say  that  in  my  wanderings  I  have 
been  over  thousands  of  acres  of  unoc- 
cupied lands,  which  is  worth  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia or  any  other  State,  because  it 
will  raise  more,  and  crops  are  sure. 
They  have  raised  100  bushels  of  grain 
to  the  acre,  but  the  average  yield  is 
40  to  50  bushels,  and  potatoes  from 
200  to  500  bushels.  It  is  true  the  land 
is  hard  to  clear  unless  j'ou  find  prairie, 
but  one  can  not  expect  a  home  without 
labor,  and  those  who  will  labor  here 
can  get  good  ones. 


DUNGENESS,    NEAH    B.4.V,    ETC. 

After  a  heartj'  good-bye  and  a  wel- 
come back  from  Mr.  Delanty,  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning  finds  me  on  the  trail 
to  Dungeness  six  miles  distant,  through 
a  good  agricultural  district,  partially 
timbered  and  hard  to  clear,  but  when 
cleared    the    best   land   in   the  world. 

This  is  not  only  my  own  observa- 
tion, but  the  testimony  of  honest,  hard 
working  men  on  the  road,  who  have 
been  there  for  years,  and  have  made 
themselves  good  homes.  At  Dungen- 
ess, I  meet  F.  A.  Bartlctt,  the  agent 
for  his  brother  who  has  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  Port  Town- 
send.    Mr.  B.  is  the  county  Auditor, 
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the  Post  Mastei",  and  an  important 
man  in  the  place.  A  Hotel  of  twenty 
rooms  in  the  same  building  is  well  kept 
by  Mrs.  Pileher;  her  table  is  well  fur- 
nished, and  accommodations  all  that 
could  be  desired.  There  is  one  other 
store  kept  by  C.  N.  Levitt,  best  known 
as  Capt.  Levitt.  He  has  a  nice  stock 
of  goods.  The  school  here  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  W.  C.  Garfield  is 
the  teacher;  the  average  attendance  is 
about  30;  school  is  open  9  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
trict is  10  X  7  miles.  This  brings  us 
to  the  farmers. 

James  Sherard  has  a  farm  about  4 
miles  from  Dungeness.  Mr.  Sherard  is 
acontracter,  carpenter  and  Joiner,  has 
left,  and  came  back  here,  and  thinks 
it  the  best  country  in  the  world.  The 
farming  land  is  all  good,  and  when 
cleared  they  raise  large  crops.  This 
will  apply  to  them  all.  F.  Baker  has 
17  acres  under  cultivation,  and  owns 
160;  has  raised  80  bushels  of  grain  to 
the  acre.  James  Tower  has  about 
200  acres  of  bottom  land  on  the  Clal- 
lam county  road:  Came  here  in  '  55, 
and  is  now  worth  $20,000.  W.  B. 
Rodgers,  the  Probate  Judge,  came 
here  in  '  53;  Thos.  Abernathy  is  the 
county  treasurer,  and  farms  300  acres; 
has  lived  here  since  '  53.  P^lliott  ("line 
owns    the    town    site;    came   here    in 

•  53. 

J.  J.  Shaw  has  a  farm,  has  lived 
here  18  j'ears;  Geo.  Enterkin  has  a 
farm;  John  Thornton  has  the  best 
farm  in  the  country;  came  here  in  '  52, 
owns  400  acres  of  land.  Has  a  barn 
60  X  50  and  a  fine  dwelling,  his  farm  is 
noted  as  headquarters  all  over  the 
Sound.  S.  H.  Lotzgazell  has  a  farm 
ot  100  acres;  his  son,  a  bright  intel- 
ligent fellow,  was  born  deaf  and  dumb. 
Won't  .somebody  release  his  poor  mind 
from  imprisonment,  and  give  him  the 
chance  to  express  his  thoughts?  His 
postofflce  is  Dungeness,  and  I  am  good 
for  my  part.  Next,  Joseph  Henderson 
has  a  farm  of  160  acres;  he  is  in  good 
circumstances;  says  that  any  man  who 
will  work  two  months  in  the  year  can- 
raise  from  three  to  four  thou.sand  bush- 
els of  grain  and  potatoes.  Mr.  D.  Wa- 
terhouse  has  lived  here  ten  j-ears;  has 
a  family,  and  240  acres.  Thos.  Evans 
has  160  acres.  Fred.  Crozier  has  a 
quarter-section,  and  raises  hay,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  horses.  Has  lived  here  fif- 
teen years. 


There  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
government  land  open  for  entry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dungeness,  and  the 
farmers  there  will  all  assist  families  to 
settle  in  their  neighborhood;  so  they 
wilt  everywhere  on  the  Sound.  They 
are  the  best  class  of  people  I  ever  saw, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

From  Dungeness  to  the   light-house 
in  a  small  boat,  where  I  met  Mr.  Tuck- 
er, the   keeper  of  the  light.      Every- 
thing about  the  place   denotes   watch- 
ful care.      I  think   Mr.  Tucker   is  the 
right  man  in  the   right  place.     An  im- 
portant light  and  fog-whistle  requires 
a  diligent,  careful  man,  and  tliej-  have  ' 
it  at  Dungeness,  in  the   person  of  Mr. 
Tucker.     In  the   morning  through  the 
tide-rip    I    am  on    the    little    schooner 
Winiford,  bound   for   J^Teah  Bay.     AVe 
I  atop  at  Port   Angeles,  and  meet  Nich- 
I  olas  Meagher,  the  eou.sin   of  the  fight- 
ing general  in  the  army,  Thos.  Fran- 
cis Meagher.     Mr.  M.  .says  that  he  can 
locate  100   families    within  10  miles  of 
i  his  place,  and   the  land    is  as   rich   as 
anj'    land  in  the   county.     Mr.  M.  has 
I  lived    here    15  j-ears.     The  town  was 
[  once  the   port  of  entrj'  for  the  Sound, 
!  and  a  flood    having   washed   away  the 
custom   house  and   drown  two  men  in 
j  1863,  and  perhaps  for  other  causes,  the 
town     was    deserted,  and    the    empty 
dwellings   are  a  sad  sight. 
•      With  the  wind    blowing   a  gale,  the 
\  surf  running  so  high   that  gum    boots 
won't    let   3'ou    sit  down    dr^'  to  your 
I  dinner  on  board    the   schooner,  we  ar- 
rive   wet  and   hungry  at  five   o'clock, 
and  meet  .Mr.  Thos.    Stratton,  of  Eddy 
Hook  light.    Mr.  S.  is  a  good   fellow,  a 
writer,    has    been    on    the  Sound   nine 
years.     His  wife,  Miss    Baleh,  was  the 
I  keeper  of  the  light  before  he   married 
i  her,  and    her    Father,  W.    Balch,    was 
I  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Quilleyhutte 
I  Valley.      Down   the    straits   to    Neah 
Bay,  where  I  first  see  Mr.  Landes,  the 
j  post  master,  store  keeper,  and  as  good 
natured  a  gentleman   as  I  ever  saw. — 
ilore  anon.  Dunsmoke. 

OUIt  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

j  The  bulk  of  our  Pacific  coast  grain 
shipments  reach  England  in  English 
vessels.  These  vessels  carry  coal  to 
San  Franci.sco  for  ballast,  supplying  a 

1  large  part  of  that  article,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  Seattle  coal  trade.  But 
now  begins  a  revolution  in  the  com- 
niercp  of  the  Pacific. 


The  dense  rice-eating  populations  of 
China,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life,  and  a  new  demand  is  being 
created  for  our  California,  Oregon,  and 
"Washington  flour,  which  promises  soon 
to  absorb  all  our  surplus  wheat.  The 
City  of  Peking,  on  her  last  departure 
for  China,  carried  out  6,537  barrels  of 
flour,  and  each  outgoing  vessel  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  line  now  carries  a  propor- 
tionate cargo,  ])lus  the  large  quantities 
shipped  in  sailing  vessels  to  Asia,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Most  of  these  vessels  bring  a 
retui'n  cargo  of  silks,  teas,  fruits,  rice, 
etc.,  instead  of  coal. 

This  matter  apparently  trifling,  will 
be  productive  of  vast  results,  thus  : 
The  grain  exports  of  the  Pacific  will 
no  longer  seek  European  markets 
when  this  new  demand  is  developed, 
consequently  no  English  coal  will  be 
in  the  San  Francisco  markets  in  com- 
petition with  Seattle  coal.  Our  grain 
instead  of  reaching  markets  in  English 
bottoms,  will  gradually  .change  to 
American  tonnage,  and  this  again  will 
stimulate  the  shi])l)iiil(ling  iiiterests  of 
Puget  Sound.  The  commerce  of  the 
Pacific,  which  is  now  iu  its  infancy, 
will  rival  the  commerce  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

This  western  demand  for  American 
flour  once  firmly  established,  the  wheat 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  Arizona. 
Utah.  Wj'oming.  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  and  possibly  of  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska and  Colorado,  will  find  its  way 
(o  the  Sea  through  the  three  natural 
liarbors  of  the  Pacific,  Pugot  Sound, 
San  Francisco  Bay.  and  Ray  of  San 
Diego.    ^  

Saj"s  the  Lebanon,  Ky.,  Times:  Mr. 
James  Mourning,  of  Taylor  county, 
has  a  cow  that  lost  a  calf  a  few  days 
ago,  and  ho  informs  us  that  a  pig  has 
taken  up  with  her,  following  her 
around,  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
calf,  rooting  against  her  hind  legs 
when  he  wants  to  suck,  at  which  she 
lies  down  and  permits  him  to  suck  as 
much   as    he  wishes. 

A  commission  of  Japanese  are  now 
in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing improved  cattle  and  horses  to 
send  to  their  country.  The  commis- 
sion will  remain  in  the  state  ten  days, 
entirely  in  the  blue-grass  section,  and 
purchase  what  they  desire,  the  lot  to 
be  shipi)cd    via  San   Francisco. 
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VsLT.UABLE  RECIPES. 


Hay  sprinkled  with  a  little  chloride 
of  limo  and  left  for  an  hour  in  a  closed 
room  will  remove  the  odor  of  new 
paint. 

Pop  Overs. — One  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  of  flour  and  one  egg,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt.  Stir  well  together,  and 
pour  into  a  hot  buttered  roll  iron  and 
bake  quickly. 

The  best  scouring  powder  for  keep- 
ing tinware  bright  is  the  fine  white 
ashes  from  hai'd  or  soft  coal.  The  pol- 
ish produced  is  remarkably  bright  and 
permanent. 

Coloring  Cotton  Red. — Two  pounds 
of  red-wood ;  boil  this  one  hour,  turn 
it  off  into  a  tub,  put  four  ounces  of  so- 
lution of  tin,  put  in  the  cotton  and  let 
it  remain  five  minutes. 

Corn  Muffins. — Six  ounces  flour, 
three  ounces  Indian  meal,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  egg.  one-half  pint 
milk,  three  tahlespoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der. 

Contusions. — Nothing  is  better  "to 
take  the  soreness  out  of  bruises  and 
cuts,  and  help  on  the  healing  process 
than  to  hold  the  wound  in  the  smoke 
of  brown  sugar  when  placed  on  live 
coals. 

To  Ef.move  Mildew. — Soak  the  parts 
of  the  cloth  that  are  mildewed  In  two 
parts  of  chloride  of  lime  to  four  parts 
of  water,  for  about  four  hours,  or  till 
the  mildew  has  disappeared;  then 
thoroughly  rinse  it  in  clean  water. 

Haro  Soap. — Si.x  pounds  sal  soda, 
four  gallons  water.  Put  this  together 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boiling  po#it;  let 
it  Settle  and  pour  off;  add  one-half 
pound  borax,  si.x;  pounds  grease;  then 
pour  it  into  dripping  tins.  Let  it  cool 
and  cut  in  bars. 

ifiNcE  Pie. —  Four  pounds  of  lean, 
cold  boiled  moat  chopped  fine,  nine 
pounds  of  apples  chopped  fine,  three 
pounds  of  raisins,  two  pounds  of  cur- 
rants, half  pound  of  citron,  Ave  pounds 
of  sugar,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
cloves,  ton  teaspoonfuls  fine  cinnamon, 
five  teaspoonfuls  ground  mace,  one  tea- 
spoon of  ground  pepper,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  quart  of  cider 
and  vinegar  mixed  with  one  quart  of 
molasses.  Mix  all,  and  add  the  juice 
of  two  lemons.     Keep    in  stone  jars. 


Quick  Wedding  Cake. — Two  and 
one-half  cupfuls  flour,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  flour  sugar,  one  cupful  but 
ter,  thi'ee-quai-ters  cupful  milk,  two 
eggs,  two  tahlespoonfuls  rum,  one-half 
nutmeg,  half  pound  raisins,  one-quar- 
ter pound  currants,  one  quarter  tea- 
spoonful  soda. 

Scotch  Cake.s. — One  pound  of  flour; 
one  pound  of  sugar;  three  eggs;  two 
tahlespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon; 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
Mix  the  butter  with  the  flour,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients.  If  not  suf- 
ficiently stiff  to  roll  add  more  flour. 

Economical  Fritters. — Save  all  your 
bits  of  bread,  soak  them  in  cold  water 
and  mash  fine;  add  a  little  nutmeg; 
three  or  four  large  spoontuls  of  sugar, 
part  of  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dis- 
solved in  two  large  spoonfuls  of  milk, 
a  little  salt,  and  stir  into  this  flour 
enongh  to  hold  a  spoon.  Drop  in  a  lit- 
tle from  the  end  of  a  spoon  into  fat 
and  fry.  After  one  trial  no  bits  of 
bread  will  be  wasted. 

An  exchange  contains  the  following 
directions  for  cleaning  furniture;  j 
Scrape  a  little  castile  soap  into  a  pint  | 
of  water,  add  three  tablospoonfuls  of 
sweet  oil,  heat  it,  and  use  while  warm 
to  clean  the  furniture.  Good  for  any 
kind  of  furniture,  polished  or  not.  For 
carved  furniture  it  must  be  put  on  with 
a  soft  brush,  and  of  course  always 
well  rubbed  with  cloth  or  chamois 
after. 

PaPKRINJ  a  WlIITEWASHEI)    VVaLL. 

First  scrape  off  any  of  the  lime  which 
may  be  loose  or  inclined  to  fall;  then 
sweep  or  rub  oft'  the  dust;  then  with 
a  whitewash  brush  give  the  wall  a 
coat  of  glue  water — about  half  a 
pound  of  glue  to  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter— (this  the  paper-hangers  call  siz- 
ing.) After  this  dries  put  on  tlie  pa- 
per; the  glue  sticks  to  tiie  lime,  and 
the  paper  sticks  to  the   glue. 

Water  proof  Morter. — A  morter 
celebrated  for  .its  duraliility  is  com- 
posed of  well  slaked  lime  mingled 
with  finely  sifted  sand;  to  this  is  add- 
ed one-fourth  as  much  fine  unslaked 
lime  as  there  has  been  sand  used. 
While  it  is  being  mixed  tlie  mess  heats 
and  the  morter  should  be  immediately 
used.  The  substance  is  water  proof, 
and  becomes   exceedingly  hard. 

Coupeville,  Island  Co.,  \V.  T. 


Tafpa  Candy. — One  pound  granula- 
ted sugar,  half  teacup  of  water,  two 
tahlespoonfuls  vinegar;  boil  slowly 
without  stirring.  Before  pouring  off 
add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  add 
lemon  to  suit  taste. 

pot  roast. 

Take  any  piece  of  fresh  beef,  lay  it 
in  a  flat-bottomed  pot  with  two  good 
sized  onions;  cover  only  even  with  the 
top  of  the  meat  with  boiling  water; 
cover  very  tight,  and  let  stew  slowly 
until  the  water  is  exhausted;  turn  it 
over  once  or  twice;  when  it  begins  to 
brown,  watch  that  it  does  not  burn, 
and  then  season  it  with  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  spice,  if  you  clioose. 

Minute  Pudding. — Bight  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  pint  of  cold 
milk,  with  a  piece  of  soda  the  size  of 
a  pea  dissolved  in  it;  stir  in  the  flour 
gradually  with  the  milk  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  starch;  add  four  well 
beaten  eggs;  on  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner put  it  in  the  oven;  butter  the 
dishes  well,  and  put  the  mixture  in 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  as  it  rises 
so  rapidly;  serve  hot  from  oven  with 
cold  sauce. 

Black  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  but- 
ter, one  pound  brown  sugar,  and  one 
pound  flour,  ten  eggs,  five  nutmegs, 
one  tablespoonful  mace,  one  table- 
spoonful  cinnamon,  one  wiueglassful 
of  brandj",  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
raisins,  one  pound  citron.  The  fruit 
must  be  well  prepared  and  floured,  and 
egg  must  l>e  beaten  separately.  Icing 
for  the  caiiC  is  made  as  follows: 
Tbree-(juarters  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  the  whites  of  eggs  beat- 
en very  stiff,  and  sugar  applied  voiy 
gratlually. 

Snow  Jelly  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs 
in  a  teacup  and  fill  up  with  rich  sour 
cream,  one  teacup  of  white  sugar,  one 
cup  of  flour,  a  little  soda,  not  quite 
half  teaspoon  unless  the  cream  is  very 
sour.  Bake  in  four  round  tins  and 
brown  as  little  as  possible.  Have  a 
jelly  prepared  by  soaking  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  warm  water 
until  transparent,  then  add  more  wa- 
ter and  i)lace  your  dish  in  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  stove  and  cook  until  trans- 
parent jelly;  flavor  strong  with  lemon, 
almond  or  wiiitergreon.  Gelatine  is 
just  as  nice  or  nicer  than  tapioca. 
This  cake  is  not  expensive  and  is  very 
nice,  and    can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics, 
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. ...TRY    THE     .. 
..A.X>a'TTS'X'^A.:BZ.3S 

SPRING  BED 


PINKHAM  &  8AXE,  THE  DAVIS! 


.UKALERS  IN. 


IS  THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS 


O  Xi  .C>  T  3E3C  I  5»"  a- 


For  Durability  and  Atljuustinent  It  has  no  Equal,  i 

.4NI) 

Hastingrs  &.  McMillan, 

Manufacturers  &rioDri..ui,  GENTS'     FURNISHING     GOODS, 


Double 17  00 

Three-quarter  «  00 

One-half ,  00 


SEAITLE,    WASHINOTOX    TERRITORY. 

OUB  STOCK  CONSISTS  OF 

Cl0thinK,  Boots,  Shoes,  Uats,  «>ps  and  Un- 
der Clothtn^  of  all  kinds. 


PUGET  FOUNDRY,  'a.^^.reil.'t^^^rar'^^''''*''*'^'"'"'"^^"' 


Front   Street,   Seattle,    W.   T., 

WHITE  &  TENNY, PROPRIETORS 

AIX   KINpfi   QP.... 


tiive  UK  A  call. 


PINKHAM  &  SAXE. 


IRON  &, BRASS  CASTING  PIONEER  DRUG  STORE 


Done  at  short  notice  and  ma  satisfactory  man-         „      ^     KKU.V*«0..    :         :    I'ROPrI 


KTORK. 


W.  S.  WIGQIN. 


WILLIAM  FOX. 


Wholesale  St  Retail  Druggists 


Occidental  Hotel, 


SEATTLK WASH.  TKR. 


WR  CARBT  THE 


This  Is  thr  I.arKrst  Hotel  JTorth  of   San 
Francisco,  and  Is 

FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 
Free  Coach  to  and  from  the  House. 

WIGQIN  &  FO.\-,  Proprietors. 


SEATTLE  DRUCI  STORE 


«.     K.    MIDDOCKS.  PitOI-ltlKlOlt. 


Wholesale  %nd  Retail  Dealer  in 

DRUGS,   PATENT  MEDICINES 


Kvcrytbing  usually  kept  In  a  flrtt-elaas 
Drug  Store, 


!>ARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  SOUNJ) 


DM!  1(1     I  U0.11     IIIK     KAST. 

C^"  All  ordei-8  by  mail  or  otherwl.ie  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


PICHT  &  MEHLHORN, 

SITCCE.SSORS  TO  SCHMIKO  &  BROWN, 

irtli  Pacific  Brewery, 

Manufacturers  of 

Ale,  Porter  and 

Lag-er  Beer. 

SEATTLE WASH.  TER. 


K.   1;.  HALL,  Agent. 
Soa.ttlo, "STV.   T. 

R.A.HILL,  D.B.WARD 

HILL  Sc   WARD, 

Yoslcr's  Wharf,  opposite  Colman's  Mill 

SKATTLE.  WASH.  TER. 

Are  Manufacturing  the  Celebrated 

ft    :E3    DE3    X>    £2    H. 

Wire  Suspension  Vibrating  Spring- 

Bed-Bottoms 

COMBINING  NE-^TNESS.  COMFORT  AND  DrR- 
lABILITY. 

Havine  received  First  Premiums  and  Diplomas 
from  State  and  County  Fairs  and  haviUR  given  sat- 
Lsfataion  tai  tho.se  now  uslnn  them,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  them  the  Best  Spring  Bed  now 
In  market.    Orders  solicited.     Address, 

HILL    A    WARB, 

P.  o.  Box  44,  {Seattle,  Wash.  Ter. 


J)R.  a  BRYANT, 

PHYSICIAN,     SURGEON, 

...AND 

O  C  OyU  LIST. 


Oflioe—Colmon    RuildiuK.  corner  Commercial  t 
Mill  Streets, 


1SZX.^'X"X'ZjX2,    \JV.    1". 
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GROCERIES,      H[A^RDA;\^^RE 

Imported  Wines  and  Liquors, 
Crockery    and    Glassware,    Cigars,   Liquors,    Etc. 


COMMERCIAL    STREET,  SEATTLE,  W.  T. 


All  Goods  Warranted  as  Represented. 


I'AIiM  MACHINERY. 
We  must  congratulate  the  farmers 
of  the.  Sound  on  their  steady  progress, 
as  we  notice  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  merchants  to  provide  for  their 
wants  at  home.  Such  an  article  as  a 
mower,  reaper,  wagon,  cultivator,  and 
many  other  improved  farm  implements, 
could  not  be  found  in  the  market  hereto- 
fore. Messrs.  Wusthoff  &  Wald,  hard- 
ware dealers,  have  a  shipment  of  mow- 
ers and  wagons  now  on  the  way.  They 
are  agents  for  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
machines,  and  the  Labelle  wagon. 
The  Walter  A.  Wood  mowers  are  an- 
oqualed  for  lightness  of  di-aft,  simplic- 
ity, strength,  durability,  ease  of  man- 
agement, and  their  perfection  of  con- 
struction. We.  bid  these  gentlemen 
success  in  their  efforts  to  establish  an 
agricultural  depot  where  farmers  can 
select  from  samjiles  in  stock,  instead 
of  ordering  as  heretofore  from  cuts  and 
circulars,  and  from  a  great  distance. 
Among  their  large -stock  of  implements, 
we  notice  the  Garden  City  Clipper,  a 
plow  that  has  taken  the  lead  decidedly  I 
wherever  introduced  ;  also  double  and  | 
single  shovel  plows,  horse  hayjforks, ! 
etc..  etc.  ^ 


CraTvford  &  Harrington, 

Have  on  band  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of  seeds  In  th«ir  line,  consUtlne  of  ForelgD  k  Domestic 

HARDWARE  &,  CUTLERY, 

CROCKERY,  GLASSWARE,  PAINTS,  OIL,  HEMP  &  MAN  ILLA  CORBAG  E 

GROCERIES  &  PROVISIONS,  WINES  &  LIQUORS,  ETC. . 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  LONDON, '&C. 
Cr-  TALBOT    COAL,    FOR    CITY    TRADE,    FUR    SALE  FROltt    WHARF. 

Seattle,  June  Ist,  1877.  CRAWFORD  &  HARRINGTON. 


Job 


City  Miarket 

CORNER  FRONT  &  PIKE  STS. 

T.    COXJX^TER. 

KKEPS   CONSTANTLY     ON 
hand  all  kinds  of 

Printing  \  ^^^^    t'^Ese  and  salt  51eats, 

Vegetables,  Family  Groceries,  Tobacfo, 

And  other  supplies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Seattle,  June  1st,  18T7. 


At  the  office  of 


Farm,  Garden  and  Fireside,'  is  the 
name  of  a  new  illustrated  farm  journal 
published  monthly  by  Horace  P.  Hayes 
&  Co.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  filled  with 
readable  and  instruetive  original  and 
selected  matter,  and  cannot  fail  to  win 
a  place  among  paying  farm  journals. 
Subscription  price,  50  cents  per  annum. 


Noi-Paciic  Rural 


Read  the  new  advertisements. in  this  \ 
issue  of  the  Rural.    Per.sons  having  i 
commodities    to  sell  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  pays  best  to  advertise  in 
the  paper  having  the  largest  and  best 
circulation.  I 


£ATTL£,    W.  T. 


Heivttle    Miarket    Tieport. 

COHBECTED   ny  D.  noBTON  t  CO. 

Seattle,  May  lat,  1877. 
Gold  in  New  York,  $1  dy,- 
Curreno.v,  here,  buying  94:  selling,  95— gold, 
bllver  i;  per  cent  disouunt. 

Home  Produce. 

(  UlillElTEU   .MONTHUY    BT  W.  A.  JE.N.MNOS.        ' 

Flour,  ft  libl $9  50 

Flour.  Ruperflue,  ^  bbl 9t«) 

Wheat,  ^  bushel j"^ 

S»l'''               ". -Stow 

Potiitoes.                ...  , 40to60 

flarley,  #ton 3500 

Onions,  ^nuO  n.     1  50 

Barley,  deed)  ^  ton 4.5  to  50 

Bran,  (feed)  ^  )b ir^ 

Shorts,  (feed)  lb  B) f....    '  %. 

Hay^ton '17  OOiaiS  00 

Butter,  Fresh  Roll,  ^  % 37y®50 

Ekks  il' dozen "  Siic 

Crushed  corn,  |*  ton fiO  00 

Chickens,  ^  dozen 550 

Timothy  Seed,  ?^  bushel 4,r,o 

Bacon 18(§i:30 

Lard ;.         laami 

Wool \a 

Hides— Green,  salted,  4<34!< ;  culls,  H  less.  Dried, 

r-V'  ;  rnlls.  'v  less. 
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Educational  Department. 


E.  S.  INGRAHAM,  Editor. 


AH  communications  relative  to  this  Department 
should   be  addressed  to  its  Editor. 

TERBITOBIAL    TEACHERS'    IN- 
STrrUTE. 

At  the  call  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Judson,  Territorial 
Buperintendent  of  Sihools,  a  Territorial  Teachers' 
Jnstilute  conveued  at  Olympia  on  the  2Gih  daj  of 
July.  18Tti.  A  permanent  orKanization  was  effect- 
ed, and  the  followinK  officers  elected:  Hon.  J.  P. 
Judson.  President ;  Kev.  Geo.  F.  Whitworth,  Kev. 
O.  Vf.  Sijinner  and  J.  E.  Gaudy,  Vice  Presidents; 
J.  E.  Clarli,  Secretary;  O.  f^.  Jones,  Mrs.  L.W.J. 
Bell  and  Miss  Frances  Meeker,  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. The  Institute  continued  in  session  three 
days:  most  of  the  time  beins  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing our  present  school  law,  and  deviS'Ui;  some 
means  to  improve  it.  On  motion.  Hon.  J.  P.  Jud- 
son, J.  W.  Meeker,  Hev.  (!co.  F.  ^Vllit^Tortll,  Mrs. 
A.J.  White  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Allen  were  appointed 
a  tlommittee  to  draft  a  new  School  Law.  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  Legislature.  Such  proposed 
new  law  will  be  read  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Institute,  and  .«eyerely  criticised  and  subjected  to 
sucli  amendments  as  the  Institute  may  adopt. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  J.  E.  Clark,  Kev.  fj.  W.  Skinner,  Kev. 
Gee.  F.  Whitworth,  (J.  S.  J(mes  and  Mrs.  P.  C. 
Hale.  Said  Committee  were  instructed  to  make 
ail  necessary  arrangements  for  th  assembling  of 
Territorial  Teachers'  Institute  in*^  the  city  of  Se- 
attle, and  to  prepare  a  complete  programmefor 
the  session. 

Having  decided  to  hold  the  Tnstit\ite  on  the  Bth 
day  of  June,  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  iheCommittee 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  attendance  of  ALL  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tlie  system  of 
common  schools.  While  earnestly  requesting  a 
full  attendance,  the  Executive  Commit  tee  would 
respectfully  call  attention  to  the  impo  rtance  of 
this  work  and  the  necessity  for  aro  using  the 
public  sentiment  to  a  Just  appreciation  of  good 
schools,  better  teachers,  and  the  best  school  sys- 
tem pos-silile  for  our  Territory. 

The  Committee  would  respectfully  solicit  a 
short  address  from  any(»ne,  occupying  from  thirty 
to  fifty  minutes,  relative  to  the  cause  of  Popular 
Education  ;  or  a  itaper  openitig  the  discussion  on 
some  topic  relative  to  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Each  branch  of  study,  with  its  appropriate  sub- 
topics, such  as  "The  Best  Author,"  "'Ihe  Best 
Method  of  1"eaching  the  Principal  Sub-Divisions," 
"Tiie  Methods  Best  Adapted  to  the  Primary,  In- 
termediate or  Higher  Classes."  etc.,  will  occupy  a 
place  on  the  programme,  and  about  fort>-Ilve 
mimites  time  wiii  be  allotted  to  each  hranch— 
thirty  m  mites  for  the  opening  by  some  particular 
person,  to  be  named  on  the  programme,  and 
fifteen  mimites  fur  general  dlstHitsiun. 

'I'hose  willing  to  take  some  part  in  the  Institute 
will  p  ease  notify  the  Committee  on  or  before  the 
7th  day  of  May.  1877,  of  tlieir  acceptance,  and  state 
wliat  topic  they  wish  to  present.  This  will  enable 
tne  Committee  to  make  out  a  complete  pro- 
gramme btjfore  the  assembling  of  the  Institute, 
and  to  utilize  much  valuatjte  time  that  is  usually 
lost  in  organizing. 

-Address  J.  E.  Cl.AKK.  Secretary. 

Olympia,  W.  T. 


THE  TEACHER'S  COyVENTIO.V. 
Before  auothor  issue  of  the  Rural, 
the  Territorial  Teacher's  Convention, 
a  call  for  which  has  been  published  in 
these  columns  for  the  past  three 
months,  will  have  assembled.  Al- 
though this  convention  is  denominated 
a  "Teacher's  Convention''  it  should  be 
as  much  IX  convention  of  the  people  as 
of  the  teachers.  To  the  people  it 
should  be  especially  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  framing  and  discussion  of 
the  proposed  new  scliool-law.  And  it 
should  interest  every  live  teacher  from 
the  fact  that  the  executive  committee 
propose  to  mai<e  it  as  much  a  teacher's 


institute  as  convention.  The  number 
of  professional  teachers  in  this  Terri- 
tory ^is  very  small:  There  are  a  large 
number  who  occupy  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion for  the  want  of  employment  more 
suited  to  their  tastes.  Since  "  in  unity 
there  is  strength,"  there  is  great  need 
for  those  who  stand  in  our  ranks,  not  as 
stragglers  but  as  active  soldiers,  ready 
to  stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as 
strength  remains,  to  assemble  at  least 
once  a  year  for  a  grand  rem'etv.  Meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  will  be  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  to  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  same.  What 
teacher  is  not  looking  for  some  better 
method  of  imparting  instruction  in 
geographj',  grammar,  arithmetic  or 
reading?  One  niaj'  haVe  a  superior 
method  of  teaching  grammar,  who  can- 
not teach  geographj';  or,  vice  verm. 
an  interchange  of  views  upon  the 
subject  would  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  each. 

As  regards  the  school-law,  citizen 
and  tcacherare  alike  interested  inthis; 
and  we  need  the  wisdom  of  both  to 
draft  one.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
amend  our  present  law  so  as  to  make 
it  meet  the  wants  of  the  times.  And 
for  our  legislators,  during  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  session,  to  frame  a 
law,  perfect  in  every  ])articular  would 
be  alike  imi)ossible.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  convention  during  its 
last  session  to  draft  a  law.  Whether 
the  committee  have  doiic  their  duty, 
wo  are  unable  to  say.  This  certainly 
should  have  been  done  ere  this,  copies 
of  it  i)riiited  and  circulated  among  the 
people  for  examination.  This  may  be 
done  yet.  Whatever  the  case  may  be, 
it  becomes  the  imperative  dut}^  of  ev- 
eiy  one  interested  in  our  common 
school  .system  to  be  present  at  this 
convention,  and  to  give  itaheart}*  sup- 
port, it  possible;  wo  shall  publish  a 
programme  of  the  session  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  the  Rural,  so  all  maj' 
know  what  to  expect  from  those 
more  directly  connected  with  it. 


1)0       WE      KEED      A       JVORMAL 
SCHOOL  ^ 

Do  we  need  bettor  teachers?  then 
let  means  be  provided  for  preparing 
some  of  our  growing  young  men  and 
women  for  this  important  position.  It 
is  true  that  wo  might  soon  have  a  large 


number  of  trained  teachers  in  our 
schools  by  encouraging  that  class  to 
come  among  us.  But  in  that  way  wo 
would  dejirive  a  large  number  of  our 
own  young  men  and  women  of  a  chos- 
en employment.  We  are  constantly 
hearing  of  competent  teachers  wanting 
to  come  to  our  Territory  to  engage  in 
their  avocation;  and,  were  we  to  save 
our  best  schools  for  such,  we  might 
get  a  large  number  of  trained  teachers 
to  come  among  us,  and  thus  shut  out 
all  hope  of  our  own  teachers  of  reach- 
ing higher  positions.  When  we  look 
around  us  and  note  the  large  number 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  now  at- 
tending our  schools,  striving  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  teachers,  we  aro 
inclined  to  cry  loudly  for  a  normal 
school. 

Xormal  schools  are  no  experiment; 
they  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  first  having 
been  established  in  Prussia  in  1735. 
Since  then  they  have  been  opened  in 
every  country  that  can  boast  of  any 
degree  of  civilization.  The  first  nor- 
mal school  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839. 
Since  then  they  have  been  established 
in  nearly  every  state.  Massachusetts 
now  has  four,  well  attended.  As  soon 
as  a  state  attempts  to  establish  any- 
thing like  a  good  school  system,  it 
must  at  once  open  normal  .schools  for 
the  education  of  its  teachers.  A  man 
might  get  together  some  of  the  finest 
machinery  that  could  be  constructed, 
and  have  it  set  up  in  the  proper  way; 
but  how  long  would  that  muchinerj- 
last,  if  he  were  to  put  a  number  of  men 
who  were  not  trained  to  run  such  ma- 
chinery, in  charge?  The  school-men 
of  our  Territory  are  tiying  to  estab- 
lish a  good  school  system.  If  they 
succeed  in  this,  who  is  to  run  the  ma- 
chinery after  it  is  set  uj)?  AVe  must 
have  skilled  operatives  for  the  work  or 
the  machinery  will  soon  get  out  of  re- 
pair. A  normal  school  could  bo  estab- 
lished in  this  Territory  with  a  very 
little  expense  outside  of  the  yearly  ap- 
propriation of  a  few  thousand  dollai-s 
for  its  support.  We  alreadj'  have  the 
building,  the  university,  centrally  lo- 
cated. It  is  provided  with  boarding 
houses,  containing  rooms  for  self-bord- 
ing  and  were  the  building  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  it  need  not  interfere 
with  any  plans  for   its   up-building   as 
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a  university.  The  building  is  ample  to 
accommodate  two  separate  depart- 
ments, a  normal  school  and  a  Territor- 
ial high  school.  They  could  not  be 
united  any  farther  than  occupying  the 
same  building.  The  attempt  to  en- 
graft normal  departments  upon  exist- 
ting  schools  has  always  proved  a  fail- 
ure. 

Every  well-established  normal  school 
has  a  model  school  connected  with  it, 
for  the  putting  into  pi'actice  of  theories 
as  fast  as  they  are  learned.  Such  a 
model  school  in  Seattle  would  prove  of 
no  little  income.  Our  public  schools 
are  crowded  and  many  parents  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  children  to  a  model 
school  at  a  fair  rate  of  tuition. 

We  think  this  matter  of  establish- 
ing a  normal  school  should  be  discuss- 
ed at  the  Territorial  Teacher's  Con- 
vention, and,  if  practicable,  steps  tak- 
en to  carry  out  any  devised  plans  at 
the  meeting  of  our  next  legislature. 
The  Territory  is  out  of  debt  and  can 
well  afford  to  appropriate  a  large  sum, 
if  needed,  to  assist  in  the  maintaining 
of  a  good  school  system  by  the  train- 
ing of  its  teachers. 


QAININQ  THE  ATTENTION. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  fails  wholly. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  teaching 
where  this  is  not  secured.  Gaining 
the  attention,  however,  is  not  the  only 
indispensiblc  condition.  We  have  seen 
a  class  wrought  by  tricks  and  devices 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  aroused  mental 
activitj', — fairly  panting  with  eager- 
ness, yet  learning  nothing.  The  teach- 
er had  the  knack  of  stirring  them  up, 
and  lashing  them  into  a  half-l'renzj-  of 
expectation,  without  having  any  sub- 
stantial knowledge  wherewith  to  re- 
ward their  eagerness.  With  his  one- 
sided skill,  he  was  but  a  monte-bank. 
For  real,  successful^  teaching,  there 
must  be  these  two  things, — the  ability 
to  hold  the  minds  of  the  children,  and 
the  ability  to  give  sound  and  season- 
able instruction.  Lacking  the  latter 
ability,  the  pupil  goes  away  with  his 
vessel  uutilled;  hicking  the  former,  the 
teacher  only  pours  water  upon  the 
ground. 

How  shall  the  teacher  secure  atten- 
tion? 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  will  have  it.     This   is 


half  the  battle.  Let  him  settle  it  with 
himself,  that,  until  he  does  this,  he  is 
doing  nothing;  that  without  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pupils,  he  is  no  more  a 
teacher  than  the  chair  which  he  occu- 
pies. With  this  truth  fully  realized, 
he  will  come  before  his  class  resolved 
to  have  a  hearing;  and  this  resolution 
will  have  its  effect  upon  the  scholars. 
Children  are  quick  to  discern  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  a  teacher.  They  know, 
as  by  instinct,  whether  he  is  in  earn- 
est or  not;  and,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
they  yield  without  dispute  to  a  claim 
resolutely  put. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
teacher.  He  must  go  to  the  class  with 
the  resolute  determination  of  making 
every  scholar  feel  his  presence  all  the 
time.  The  moment  a  jiupil  shows  that 
the  conseiousne.ss  of  his  teacher's  pres- 
ence is  not  in  his  mind,  as  a  restraining 
or  attracting  power,  something  is 
wrong.  The  first  step  towards  pro- 
ducing that  consciousness,  as  an  abid- 
ing influence,  is  for  the  teacher  to  de- 
termine in  his  own  mind  to  bring  it 
about.  Without  being  arrogant,  with- 
out being  dictatorial,  without  being  or 
doing  anything  disagreeable  or  unbe- 
coming he  must  put  forth  a  distinct 
power  of  self-assertion.  He  must  de- 
termine to  make  them  feel  that  ho  is 
there,  that  he  is  there  all  the  time, 
that  he  is  there  to  every  oue  of  them. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  must 
not  disappoint  the  attention  which  his 
manner  has  challenged.  Ho  must  have 
something  of  value  to  communicate. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  jjrepared  in  the 
lesson,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  fool 
that  they  are  learning  from  him.  His 
lips  must  keep  knowledge.  The  hu- 
man heart  thirsts  for  Ivuowledge.  This 
is  one  of  its  natural  instincts;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  see  chil- 
dren hanging  with  fondness  around 
one  who  has  something  to  loll  them. 
Let  the  teacher  then  bo  sure  and  have 
something  to  say,  as  well  as  be  deter- 
mined to  say  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  must 

have  his  knowledge  perfectlj^  at  com- 
mand. It  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  If  he  hesitates,  and  stops  to 
think,  or  to  look  in  his  book  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  up  what  he  has  to 
tell  them,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  lose 
his  chance.  Teaching  children,  par- 
ticularly young  children,  is  like  shoot- 
ing birds  on  the   wing.     The   moment 


your  bird  is  in  sight,  you  must  fire. 
The  moment  you  have  the  child's  eye, 
be  ready  to  speak.  This  readiness  of 
utterance  is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated. 
The  ripest  scholar  is  often  sadly  defic- 
ient in  it;  the  very  habit  of  profound 
study  being  apt  to  induce  slowness.  A 
teacher  who  is  conscious  of  this  defect 
must  resolutely  set  himself  to  resist  it 
and  overcome  it.  He  can  do  so  if  he 
will;  but  it  requires  resolution  and  ef- 
fort. 

In  the  fourth  jjlace,  the  teacher 
should  place  himself  so  that  every  pu- 
pil in  the  class  is  in  sight.  It  is  not 
common  to  see  a  teacher  pressing  close 
up  to  the  centre  of  a  class,  so  that  if  he 
turns  his  face  to  those  on  one  side,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  turn  his  back  to 
those  on  the  other.  Always  sit  or 
stand  where  you  can  see  the  face  of 
every  pupil.  I  have  seen  the  whole 
character  of  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  a  class  changed  by  the  observ- 
ance of  this  simple  rule. 

Another  rule  is  to  use  your  eyes 
quite  as  much  as  your  tongue.  If  you 
want  your  class  to  look  at  you,  you 
must  look  at  them.  The  eye  has  a 
magic  power.  It  wins,  it  guides,  it  re- 
wards, it  punishes,  it  controls.  You 
must  learn  how  to  see  every  child  all 
the  time.  Some  teachers  seem  to  bo 
able  to  see  only  one  pupil  at  a  time. 
This  will  never  do.  AVhile  you  are 
giving  this  absorbed  attention  to  one, 
all  the  rest  are  running  wild.  Iveither 
will  it  do  for  the  teacher  to  be  looking 
about  much,  to  see  what  is  going  oii 
among  the  other  classes  in  the  room. 
Your  scholars'  eyes  will  be  apt  to  fol- 
low yours.  You  are  the  engineer,  they 
are  the  passengers.  If  you  run  off  the 
track,  they  will  do  likewise.  Nor 
must  your  eye  bo  occupied  with  the 
book,  hunting  up  question  and  an- 
swer, nor  dropped  to  the  floor  in  ex- 
cessive modesty.  All  the  power  of 
seeing  that  you  have  is  needed  for 
looking  earnestly,  lovingly,  without 
interruption,  into  the  faces  and  eyes  of 
your  pupils. 

But  for  the  observance  of  this  rule, 
another  is  indispensable.  You  must 
learn  to  teach  without  a  book.  Per- 
haps cannot  do  this  absolutely,  but  the 
nearer  you  approach  to  it  the  better. 
Thorough  preparation,  of  course,  is  the 
secret  of  this  power.  Some  teachers 
think  they  have  prepared  a  lesson 
when   they   have   gone   over   it  once, 
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and  studied  all  the  answers.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  This 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  preparation. 
You  might  as  well  think  that  you  have 
learned  the  multiplication  table,  and 
are  prepared  to  teach  it,  when  you 
have  gone  over  it  once,  and  seen  by 
actual  count  that  the  figures  are  all 
right,  and  you  know  where  to  put 
your  finger  on  them  if  required.  You 
are  prepared  to  teach  a  lesson  when 
you  have  all  that  is  in  it  at  your 
tongue's  end.  Any  prepar;  tion  short 
ot  this  will  not  do.  Once  j^repare  a 
lesson  in  this  way,  and  it  will  give  you 
such  freedom  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and'you  will  experience  such  pleasure 
in  it,  that  you  will  never  want  to  re- 
lapse into  the  old  indolent  habit. — [X. 
Y.  Teacher. 

THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  stud}'  of 
history,  and  of  its  necessity  as  a  factor 
in  even  a  limited  education  ;  and  yet, 
few  rightly  estimate  its  benefits,  and 
fewer  enter  upon  its  study  with  any 
fixed  notion  of  the  good  to  be  derived, 
or  of  the  part  which  it  should  have  in 
their  education.  History  studied  mere- 
ly with  a  view  to  memorizing  the 
events  of  the  past,  the  succession  of  the 
kings  and  queens  ot  the  various  coun- 
tries treated  of,  becomes  a  dull,  hard 
study,  and  not  unfrequently  is  finished 
(?)  by  the  student  with  a.  sigh  of  relief, 
and  a  resolution  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  it  hereafter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  studj' 
in  which  so  much  enthusiasm  can  be 
aroused,  or  which  can  every  day  bi'ing 
so  much  real  pleasure  to  the  student. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  in  the 
limited  amount  of  time  which  is  allowed 
in  our  schools  for  the  study  of  history, 
the  student  can  exhaust  the  subject: 
but  we  do  hold  that  in  this  time  he  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  thorough 
painstaking  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  events  which  have  signalized 
the  past,  chiseled  out  the  present,  and 
must  color  the  future. 

It  is  no  wonder,  from  the  view  usu- 
ally taken  of  history,  that  so  compara- 
tively few  people  have  any  fondness 
for  its  studj'.  When  read  with  an  ef- 
fort to  trace  out  the  cause,  however 
remote,  which  led  to  certain  results, 
when  "  What  brought  about  these  I 
changes  ?  "  and  "  How  did  they  effect ; 


the  world  and  its  civilization  ?"  are 
the  questions  kept  ever  before  the 
mind,  then  history  to  the  student  be- 
comes not  only  endurable,  but  really 
interesting  and  more  highly  instruct- 
ive and  beneficial,  than  any  other  study 
in  his  whole  course  ;  then  will  students 
begin  to  think  for  themselves,  to  com- 
pare this  event  with  that,  and  to  esti- 
mate its  importance  relative  with  other 
great  events  which  have  marked  tlie 
world's  historj. 

When  students  are  awakening  to 
inquiring  of,  and  studying  the  repre- 
sentative characters  of  the  times,  they 
will  need  no  further  urging,  for 
the  pleasure  obtained  from  their  re- 
searches will  ever  invite  them  farther. 
Too  much  of  an  effort  is  usually  made 
to  burden  the  mind  with  important 
events,  with  points  of  little  interest 
and  of  less  worth.  A  late  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  history  of  England, 
has  wisely  said  that  could  the  scholar 
get  well  fi.xcd  in  the  mind  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  he  calls  a  few  real- 
ly great  events,  and  about  which  all 
others  cluster,  he  has  made  a  rational 
and  sure  beginning  to  the  future  in- 
telligent study  of  the  branch.  These 
eVents  he  classes  under  these  heads; 
Teutonic  beginnings;  The  Conquest; 
Great  Charter;  The  Hundred  Years 
War;  The  Reformation;  The  Civil 
AVars  and  the  Eevolution;  The  Eman- 
cipation of  the  i\merlcan  Colonies 
from  the  Monarchy.  One  can  readily 
see  that  about  these  cluster  all  events 
of  any  note,  and  in  tracing  out  the 
causes  which  led  to  these  great  issues 
one  gets  a  generous  and  enlai-ged  view 
of  this  section  of  historj-. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  in  the 
study  of  ancient  times.  There  are 
few  really  great  events,  few  really  im. 
portant  wars,  and  few  really  great 
representative  men.  Of  these  onl}- 
we  need  take  special  pains  to  learn, 
and,  with  the  connecting  history,  we 
get  not  only  a  tolerable  but  an  intelli- 
gent and  clear  notion  of  the  past. 
Observing  this  plan,  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  surface  reading,  the  stu 
dent  comes  reallj-  to  love  history,  and 
gets  from  its  study  clear  and  practical 
ideas  which,  he  can  not  fail  to  see, 
will  be  of  aid  to  him  in  any  profession 
or  calling.— [N.  E.  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


TRUE    EDUCATION. 

True  education  does  not  lead  men 
to  work  less,  but  to  better  advantage. 
It  teaches  one  to  use  the  whole  of 
himself,  to  turn  all  his  power  into  so 
manj-  producing  forces.  Labor  is  val- 
uable in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
brains  it  represents.  Skilled  work- 
men in  any  department  of  business 
are  always  in  demand.  Educated 
grain  will  draw  patronage  where  nat- 
ural ability  will  starve.  The  skilled 
hand,  the  trained  eye,  are  ever  in  de- 
mand. 

Every  ti'ade  or  profession  is  crowded 
with  unskilled,  unemployed  members, 
but  disciplined  talent  can  alwa3^s  find 
employment.  Other  things  being 
equal,  one's  success  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  brains  he  throws  into  his 
business.  Every  successful  enterprise 
has  a  thinking,  planning  mind  behind 
it,  that  is  utilizing  available  forces.  A 
few  master  minds  lead  the  multitude. 
Thorough,  well-directed  thought,  has 
brought  the  forces  of  nature — heat, 
water,  steam,  electricity  and  gravita- 
tion, under  the  command  of  man.  Ed- 
ucation increases  the  wealth-producing 
power,  it  leads  to  a  wise  economj'  of 
means,  it  renders  labo  intelligent,  and 
pleasant.  In  trade  it  is  capital  that 
cannol  be  lost;  in  active  life  it  meas- 
ures one's  power  for  good. 

Education  jiays  from  evoiy  stand- 
point. No  one  is  so  rich  that  he  can 
afford  to  do  without  it.  No  one  so 
poor  that  he  need  despair  of  getting 
it. — (T;am2)us. 

Honor  those  to  whom  honor  is 
Due. — The  following  pupils  of  the  Se- 
attle High  School  were  not  absent  a 
day  during  the  term  just  closed: 

Chas.  Plimpton,  Howard  Ponflold, 
Mort  Coombs,  Geo.  Crawford,  Fred 
Hall,  Louis  Riley,  Stephen  White,  Ar- 
thur White,  Walter  Boardman,  Carrie 
White,  Ella  Dunfield,  Nettie  Horton, 
Etta  Mills,  Eva  Nation,  Lillic  Piper, 
Gussie  Parker.  Katie  Hinklev. 


An  intelligent  German  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Assembly  proposes  to 
introduce  a  bill  securing  free  instruct- 
ion in  the  common  schools,  for  a 
number  of  months,  to  all  foreigners, 
irrespective  of  age,  who  are  ignorant 
of  our  language,  are  residents  of  school 
districts,  and  applj'  for  admission  to 
school  priveleges.  We  are  happily 
drifting,  as  he  thinks,  towards  an  edu- 
cational qualification  f^r  suffrage  (pre- 
requisite knowledge  of  Englisb  read- 
ing and  writing),  and  ho  desires  to 
make  the  path  to  such  qualification  as 
open  and  easy  as  possible.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  young  foreigners 
over  twenty  years  of  age  would,  he 
says,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  free 
instruction  in  order  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage, of  their  adopted  country. 
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LETTER  WRITING. 
This  is  a  form  of  composition  writ- 
ing tliat  sliould  be  taught  in  every 
grade  of  school.  It  is  something  that 
we  are  all  called  upon  to  do  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  school  boy  of  ten  to 
the  old  man  of  eighty.  And  yet  how 
few  are  able  to  write  a  letter  in  the 
proper  form.  How  often  are  we  puz- 
zled to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  friend 
for  the  want  of  a  little  attention  to  the 
use  of  capitals  and  tlie  marks  of  punc- 
tuation in  his  letter.  We  think  it  safe 
to  state  that  not  one  person  in  five  sep- 
arates the  composition  of  his  letters 
into  sentences  by  the  use  of  the  proper 
means.  The  teacher  is  the  one  to 
bring  about  a  change.  Give  frequent 
instruction  in  the  art  of  letter-writing 
and  have  the  child  put  the  knowledge 
imparted  at  once  into  practice.  Have 
him  write  a  letter  to  some  friend  and 
hand  it  to  his  teacher  for  criticism;  af- 
ter the  errors  have  been  noted,  have 
him  re-write  it  and  send  it  to  its  des- 
tination. The  j'ounger  the  child  is  the 
better:  take  him  before  he  has  attemp- 
ted to  write  a  letter,  if  possible,  and 
teach  him  the  right  way  at  first;  for  it 
is  much  easier  to  teach  right  principles 
in  the  beginning  than  to  over- 
come habits  formed  and  then  start 
anew*.  Instruct  the  child  in  every 
particular  even  to  the  placing  of  the 
stamp  u]ion  the  envelope.  A  great 
many  dollars  might  be  saved  by  the 
government  in  clerk  hire  if  proper  at- 
tention were  give  to  the  little  matter 
of  directing  a  letter.  If  we  were  to 
judge  from  some  of  the  letters  we  oc- 
casionaly  receive  from  schoolteachers, 
all  are  not  familiar  with  the  art  of  let- 
ter-writing themselves.  Of  course  the 
first  thing  for  such  teachers  is  to  post 
themselves,  and  then  impart  the  know- 
ledge gained  to  their  pupils.  Full  di- 
rections can  be  found  in  any  work 
upon  composition.  In  answer  to  "  how 
shall  I  teach  the  pupil  to  write  a  letter'' 
we  find  the  following  method  in  the 
N.  E.  Journal  of  Ed.,  which  will  serve 
us  a  good  guic^  for  the  teacher  in  this 
important  work.     Ask  him, — 

1.  What  are  you  going  to  write 
about?  Get  the  real  fact  or  incident, 
and  have  him  write  it  down  in  proper 
form,  as  his  subject. 

2.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  wish 
to  tell    about  it?     Tell   him   to    write 


that  down  by  itself,  as  he  wishes  to 
tell  it.  Proceed  thus,  with  the  several 
items,  2d,  3d,  and  so  on  till  he  thinks 
of  nothing  more.  So  far,  you  have  the 
material.  Now  for  the  order.  Ask 
him, — 

3.  Which  of  these  ought  to  come 
first?  If  he  hits  on  the  right  one,  have 
him  number  it  1.  If  he  is  wrong,  point 
out  the  right  item.  Preceed  in  the 
same  way  to  find  the  projier  second 
item,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  set- 
tles the  order.  Now  consider  the  para- 
graphs.    Ask, —  • 

4.  Which  of  these  seem  to  belong  to- 
gether in  a  group.  Have  them  num- 
bered a  second  time,  as  T[  1,  2,  etc. 
Show  the  proper  method  of  spacing 
the  first  lines  of  paragraphs.  Attend 
next  to  the  expression.     Ask, — 

5.  What  ungrammatieal  words  or 
expressions  do  you  find?  Whatever 
such  he  finds,  correct  by  interlining. 
Such  as  he  fails  to  find,  point  out  and 
have  corrected. 

6.  What  long  words,  or  poor  woi'ds, 
can  be  changed  for  short, simple  words 
or  those  in  better  taste?  Have  the 
changes  made  by  interlining.  Next, 
consider  the  capitals  and  punctuation. 
Ask, — 

7.  What  words  should  begin  with 
capitals?     Have  these  marked. 

8.  Where  do  we  want  the  word  sep- 
arated but  little?  Have  the  comma 
inserted. 

9.  Where  do  we  want  a  full  separa- 
tion? Have  the  period  inserted.  And 
so  proceed,  if  other  points  are  needed. 
Do  not  go  beyond  the  use  of  the  semi, 
colon,  or  the  interrogation-point,  if  it 
can  be  helped. 

Now  require  a  complete  draught  to 
be  made.  When  this  is  done,  examine 
and  correct  it  under  the  pupil's  close 
observation,  explaining  the  correct- 
ion made.  Lastly  require  a  carefully 
written  copy,  according  to  the  correct- 
ions. 

It  is  very  sad  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  servant  to  anything,  his  man- 
hood all  taken  out  of  him  by  the  hy- 
draulic pressure  of  excessive  business. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  merely  a  great 
doctor,  a  great,  lawj'er,  a  great  minis- 
ter, a  great  politician, — I  should  like 
to  be  also  something  of  a  man.— [The- 
odore Parker. 


PUBLICATIONS  BECIEVED. 

Meservey's  Book-keeping  without   a   master.    By 

Prof.  A.  B.  Meservey,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.  Published  by 

C.  D.  Thyng,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

This  book  is  placed  before  the  public  as  the  result 
of  several  years  of  practical  experience  of  its  auth- 
or in  teaching  book-keeping  in  common  and  high 
schools.  It  is  best  suited  to  our  common  schools 
of  any  book  we  have  yet  seen.  Book-keeping  as 
usually  taught,  is  thought  to  be  designed  only  for 
the  counting-room:  as  a  resuit  of  this  erroneous 
idea,  we  have  a  multitude  of  books  containing  il- 
lustrations of  counting-room  work  alone.  But 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  branch  as 
necessary  to  tiie  mechanic  and  farmer  as  to  the 
man  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Prof.  Mes- 
ervey has  recognized  this  fact  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  work,  and  commences  by  giving  illustra- 
tions of  a  series  of  tran&actions  that  might  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  farmer,  blacksmith,  etc.  From  these 
simple  forms  the  work  passes  on  to  the  more  com- 
plicated forms  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  nier_ 
chant,  giving  in3tru<-tion  in  both  simple  and  doub- 
le entry.  The  work  is  elementary  throughout,  and 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  require  study. 

We  need  such  a  book  as  Prof.  Meservey's  to  in- 
troduce into  our  common  schools.  Let  a  work  i>t 
this  kind  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  as 
soon  as  he  has  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of  aritli- 
metic,  and  our  coming  mechanics  and  farmers,  in- 
stead of  keeping  no  account  of  their  little  tran- 
sactions, or,  what  is  about  as  bad.  chalking  them 
down  upon  the  walls  of  some  building,  we  would 
find  all  things  kept  In  a  systematic  way. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education.  Publish- 
ed weekly  at  No.  IB,  Hawley  street,  Bo.ston, 
Mass .  • 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  abetter  idea  of  the 
variety  of  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  teach- 
er, treated  upon  by  this  Journal,  than  by  publishing 
the  contents  of  the  number  last  rei^elved: 

General  department;— Gone  Forth,  poem;  Pub- 
lic opinion:  Our  Histor'c  Tongue,  No.  V.,by  Fredk. 
S.  .Tewel,  Ph.  D.;  The  Teacher  Taught,  Poem,  by 
J.  T.  Coleridge;  The  Study  of  History;  Elements  of 
Natural  Science  la  our  Public  Schools,  by  H.  O. 
Ladd;  Topical  Lessons  in  botany,  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Vose,  No.  VI.— The  Flower. 

Correspondence,  Notes  and  Queries:  The  De- 
gree, Again;  *'AFonetic  Alfabet;"  What  shall  w© 
Bead?  Thoughts  and  Language;  A  Vorkshire 
Schoolmaster,  &c. 

Editorial:— Notes;  Swiss  Education;  The  Organi- 
zation of  Country  Schools  of  One  Teacher. 

Primary  Department:— Language  in  Primary 
Schools,  No.  III.,  byS.  S.  Greene,  L.  L.  D.;  Varie- 
ties; State  Departments;  New  Publications. 

Pacific    Coast  Series  of  Headers.    San  Francisco: 
■    A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  refer  to  the  enterprise  of  this 
Publishing  House,  in  placing  within  the  reach  of 
our  cttmmon  schools  so  valuable  a  series  of  read- 
ers as  the  Pacific  Coast  Series.  And  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  generally  used  on  this  coast  than 
any  other,  speaks  volumes  in  their  favor.  Tliere 
arc  five  numbers  inthe  series,  all  of  which  except 
the  highest  number,  are  illustrated  with  new  and 
pleasing  engravings.  One  valuable  feature  of  the 
lower  numbers  of  the  series  is  many  exercises 
printed  in  script.  These  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  young  in  learning  to  read  writ- 
ing. In  the  higher  numbers  we  find  the  usual 
standard  selections  from  our  literature,  besides 
many  selections  from  the  orators  and  writers  of  our 
own  coast.  We  were  especially  pleased  to  see  se- 
lections from  the  brilliant  orations  of  the  lament- 
ed Baker.  This  alone  ought  to  make  these  books 
dear  to  every  school  boy  on  the  Pacific  Co.ast.  We 
think  It  would  be  much  more  to  the  interest  of  all 
to  adopt  a  series  of  books  printed  right  among  us, 
tlian  to  send  East  for  them.  Too  much  cannot  be 
done  to  encourage  home  enterprise,  especially 
when  as  well  directed  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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WALL  PAPER 

AT  CA  LVERT'S 
I.ABGEST    STOCK, 
1.ATEST 

PATTERS 
AND 

PAPER  Hanging. 

KNTIRE  SATISFACTION 
RENDERED.       Second  St. 

4 
> 

pi 

HACHENEY  &  STEMME, 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 


GROCERS  &,  SEEDSMEN, 

.  Corner  First  and  Taylor  Streets, 
PORTLAND,        -        -        OREGON. 

The   Pacific    Tribune, 

PUBLISHED 

I>aily    and    "Weekly 

IN    SEATTLE,  W.  T. 

The  Oldest  Dally,  and  with  one  exception  the 
Oldest  Weekly  newspaper  In  the  Territory. 


STEAMSHIP    DAKOTA, 


H.  G.  MOKSE.  COMMANDEK, 


\K7Il,l,  LEAVE  on  the  dates  hereafter  men- 
WW      tioned 


BAN   FRAKCIRCO. 

SKATTI,E. 

VICTORIA, 

March  10 

March  18 

March    20 

"       30 

April       8 

April      10 

Aoril     20 

"        28 

30 

May       10 

May      17 

May       19 

30 

Jnne       7 

Jnne         9 

STEAMER  CITY  OF  PANAMA, 

W.  B.  SEABUKY,  COM'NDER, 
Will    Leave    as    hereafter    mentioned 


SAN    rRANCISCO. 

SEATTLE.     1      TICTOKIA. 

Feb.       28 

On  Arrival 

March  10 

March  20 

..        >> 

"    30 

April     10 

"        '• 

April    20 

30 

II       II 

May   .10 
"     *30 

May       19 

II        1. 

Jnrfi        9 

II        II 

Jnue    9 

Passengers  from  Portland  and  up-Sound  ports 
will  take  Pupet  Sound  Mail  isteamer  and  make 
connection  with  "City  of  Panama"  at  Victoria. 
Steamer  "Dakota"  goes  throuRli  to  Olympia. 

Tbese  steamers  leave  Victoria  at  noon  on  the 
day  advertised.  Tiokefs  are  good  only  on  the 
Hteamer  for  which  they  are  purchased  and  are 
no-  .-"tnyferable.  For  freight  or  passage  apply 
on  board  or  to  H.  L.  TIBEALS, 

General  asent  for  Puget  Sound, 

PortTownsend.    , 


TERIWH:  f 

Dally.  $10  00  per  annum.   Weekly,  $3  00  per  annum  ' 

THOS.  W.  PROSCft,  Publisher 

Seattle  Soap  Factory 

Wm.  ENOCH,  Proprietor. 

COB.  MAIN  AND  COMMERCIAI.  ST8. 

The  very  best  quality  of  Soap  manufactured  and 
for  sale  at  San  Francisco  prices.  Soap  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order. 

...SPECIAL... 
LOGGERS  AND  MII.L.-SIKN 

SHOULD    NOT    FAIL  TO  EXAMINE  MY  NEW 

It  Is  better  than  oil  and  much  cheaper— 30  cents  per  I  .  y  , 

(fallon.    Farmers  and  Merchants  will  Bnd  it  to  their  |  IHg    IjanflS. 

advantaj^e  to  uive  me  a  call.  j 


W.     N.    BELL 


Dealer  in  Real  Estate, 


Deals  in  City  Property  and  Farm 


NEW    ENGLAND    HOTEL  i  P-  O.  Box,  42. 


SEATTLE,  W.  T 


COR.  COMMERCIAL  AND    MAIN  STREET.^. 

Seattle,  Washington  Territory, 

li.  C.  HARSIUN PROPRIKTOR 


^~  This  Hotel  is  newly  built  and  hard  finished 
throughout,  has  well  furnished  rooms  and  first, 
class  Board,  at  Moderate  Prices. 


Iha   Best    Hotel    in    the   City. 


STAR 


Parlor   Or^an. 


We  claim  tliat  our  organs  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  organ  now  In  use.  We  use  the  best  reed  manu- 
factured, and  our  tuning  Is  done  liy  old  and  ex- 
perienced tuners.  Nothing  but  the  best  quality 
of  material,  and  no  Inferior  work  can  be  found  In 
our  organs.  They  contain  all  the  latest  valuable 
improvements,  and  everything  nece.ssary  to  make 
A  first  cla.ss  orgnn.  Write  for  lowest  cash  prices. 
Address  the  manufacturers, 

ALLEGER,  ROWLBY  &  CO. 

Washington,  N,  J. 


N.  MURPHY 

On  McNaught  &.  Leary's  Whari 
SZZX3F>     S  IVE  X  ■3?  ZZ  X  KT  O  . 

MACHINE    AND    TOOL    FORGINC, 

Apicullflral  Impleinents  Mi 


AND  REPAIRED. 


LOGGING    CAMP     WOEK    JX) 

Reasonable,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfactii 

Orders  from  all  parts  of  the  Soi 
promptly  attended  to. 


BOOT  &  SHOE  MAMACMEg 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES, 

MAIN  STREET...., OLY.-\( 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  STREET SEATTLE 

SKAViNO    m:a.chinh: 


STAR 


Parlor  Orga^ 


Isaac  Holliday, 


Manufacturer  of 


Augur  Cranks 


Has    commenced    business   in  Bell  Towu. 
wants  to  see  patrons  in  his  line  of  Buslnesa. 


« 


It   gives  us  i)leasure  to  add  our  name  to  the        ^-<^5I^P^^ 
praises  of  which  your  Star  Organs  are  the  subjci'. 
The  best  evidence  of  their  e.xcel.ent  tone  and    ■ 
perlor  workmanship  Is,  they  sell  easily  and  ui 
satisfaction. 

W.  Redfif.ld  PiiF.r.PS  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  Pa. 
Write  for  lowest  cash  Prices.    Address  the  nuir,, 
ufaotiirerB, 

ALLEQER,  BOWLBY  &  CO. 

Washington,  N.  .' 


June,] 


THE  NORTH  -  PACIFIC  RURAL. 


1877.] 


Seattle    Nursery, 

One  mile  East  from  Yesler's  wharf,  on  the 
Stage  road  to  Lake  Washington.  Bow's  stage 
runs  past  tlie  Nursery  twice  a  day. 


Fruit   Trees,    Shrubbery 

and 

IrEeiT'lyficeoTiiLB  IPlaintSc 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Dahlias,  and  some  choice 
•Peach  Trees  that  are  adapted  tc  this  Climate,  and 
are  sure  to  ripen.  Also  a  flue  collection  of  Small 
Fruits  for  sale. 

C.     W.    IiAM'TON, 

Proprietor. 


STETSON  &  POST 

Manufacturers    and    Dealers  in 

DOORS,  WINDOWS 

Blinds,  Moulding-s, 

STAIR    RAILS,    BRACKETS,  PINE, 

Codar  and  Spruce  Lumber,  &c. 

WholPHal^  nnd   Retail. 

Send  Tor  Prir  o  List. 

Commercial   St.,   adjoining  S.  &,  W.  W.  11.  E. 
SEATTLE,   \\\  T. 

Box    103. 


AMERICAN    HOUSE, 

MILL  STEEET,  SEATTLE, 

HALEY  &   McGRAW,  PROPRIKTORS. 

Board  and  Lodging J6  00 

Board 700 

Meals 35cts. 

Beds 25ct3. 

First   Honse   above   the  Steamer   Lknding. 


Douglass  &6oodburn 


Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  In 


EASTWICK,  MORRIS  &  CO., 

CIVIL  AND   MINING 

ENGINEER  H, 

S  U  R  V  E  Y  O  E  S 

and 

Heal    Estate     and     Insurance    Agents 
Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 


J.  H.   NEIiLIS, 

Canajoharie,   Montgomery  Co.^  N.  Y. 

IMPORTER    from  Italy  and  breeder  of 

Italian  Bees  &  Qneens 

Makerof  pure  Beeswax'Comb  Foundations,  and 
dealer  in  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

QTJEEN  BEES  and  COMB  FOUNDATIONS  can 
be  sent  safely  by  mall. 

Also,     breeder    choice     BROWN     LEGHORN 
Fowls. 

Circulars  and  Instructions  free. 

STARR   3fILLS 


CORNER    OP 

Front  and   Seneca  St.,  So.iitlo  \T.  T. 
I.  "W.  BUZBY*,  Proprietor. 

Manufacturer  of 

Extra  Family  Flour. 

ALWAY.S    ON    HAND 

Graham.    Cracked    Wheat    and    Corn 
Meal. 

Ground  Feed,  Bran,  Shorts,  Middlings 
and  Chicken  Feed. 

Goods  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  City. 


MOULDINGS,  ETC. 

and 

HOUSE    FURNISHING 

a  specialty. 

CoR.  Front  and  Seneca  Streets, 
SEATTLE,  W.  T. 


PIANOS 


Alleger,  Bowlb  y  &  Co 


The  ALLEGER,  BOWLBY  &  CO.  Pianos  are 
equal  to  any  pianos  In  market,  and  are  sold  at 
prices  to  suit  the  times.  Parties  wishing  a  first 
class  piano  at  a  moderate  price,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  write  for  a  catalogue  and  price 
list,  and  give  these  pianos  a  trial.  Address, 
ALLEGER,  BOWLBY  &  CO. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

Pnyallup    Nursery, 

JPierce   Connty,   'W .  T. 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  furnish 

APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM,  CHERRY  TREES.  &c., 
of  a  su|ierlor  quality  and  at  low  rates.  aIsb,  Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  &c. 
of  the  most  approved  sorts. 

Bulbs  and  Flowering  Shrubs  In  variety.  Garden 
Field  and  Folwer  Seeds. 

Native  Seeds  a  Specialty. 

OrdersVrespectfuUy    soUcted   and     satisfaction 

GCAUANTKKD. 

L.  D.  KlIEGIN. 


BEAN,  IVIcCALLISTER  &   CO., 

Retail   Dealers  in 

GEOCERIES  &  PEOVISIONS 

ALSO  A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

MASONS'    AND    PLASTERERS'    MATERIAL, 

FRONT    STREET SEATTLE,    W.   T. 


MOORE,  HUNT  &  CO., 

Celebrated  Jesse  Moore 
V/HISKIES. 

12s  &  127  Cal.  Street, 


Daily  and  Weekly 

DISPATCH 

THE  ONLY 

Daily  Democratic  Paper 

PUBLISHED  IN 

TTCTAMlxlxxetoxi  TorTltox-y- 

TERJtlS: 

Dally,  per  year Eight  Dollar* 

Weekly,    "  Three      " 


Correspondence  on  all    Industrial  subjects  re- 
Bpectfully  solicited  by 

THOS.  B.  MERRY, 

Publisher. 


